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THE SEMANTICS OF 
BEING NEGRO* 


S. 1. HAYAKAWA 
| S AND GENTLEMEN: It would seem the utmost effrontery on my part 
to speak to you on the subject of the psychological problems of being Negro. 
[ am not a Negro, and never have been. Hence, if any of you want to raise loudly 
the question, “What do you know about being a Negro?” all I could do is to 
answer meekly, “Nothing.” Then I could sit down and you could go home. 
But perhaps it is the temerity of a non-Negro offering to speak on the subject 
of being Negro that arouses your curiosity. So, since you are polite enough to 
continue sitting there expectantly, I shall present my credentials and explain why 
I venture to speak on a subject about which you know so much more than I. 
While I am not a Negro, I am a member of a minority group—one that has 
been the victim of a certain amount of discrimination and prejudice—sometimes 
even persecution. I personally have led a sufficiently sheltered life so that I have 
encountered no persecution—-and, compared to the Negro population of the 
United States, little discrimination. Nevertheless, I have had to wrestle with 
some of the same problems the Negro must confront, although no doubt in 
attenuated form. I was advised in my youth, for example, that there were many 
jobs and careers I could not hope to aspire to because of my race. Especially 
during the sensitive years of late adolescence, 1 met social rebuffs (or imagined 
rebuffs) which caused me at least some of the inward torture that Negroes in 
a mixed society must suffer. In later years, after 1 had decided to be trained as 
a writer and a teacher of English, | saw what I thought were dozens of people 
with smaller abilities than my own getting jobs while I cooled my heels in the 
graduate school waiting for an opening, and wondering if I was being dis- 
criminated against. So, I can lay claim to some first-hand acquaintance with 
minority group psychology; and even though I was not sent to a Japanese reloca- 
tion center during the war years, I felt intensely and personally the meaning of 
that relocation. 
Certainly the minority group identification must have been strong in me 
during the first months of the war, because when, in November 1942, I was 
invited to become a weekly columnist of the Chicago Defender, I accepted with 


* An address given at the annual dinner of the Urban League of St. Louis, February 
12, 1953. 
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pleasure. I kept up that column until the end of 1946, and during that time 
I acquired an emotional identification with the Negro world, which I still retain. 
Much of what I shall say tonight revolves around what I felt and saw among 
my Negro friends and acquaintances in the course of the professional and social 
life I led in the Negro community from the moment I began to work for the 
Defender. 

But I have one other claim upon your attention, in addition to the fact of 
being of a minority group and the fact of having worked on a Negro newspaper. 
This claim I believe transcends the others. It is the fact that for the past fifteen 
years I have been a close student of the new psychological discipline known as 
general semantics—a discipline which has thrown for me an enormous amount 
of light upon the problems that all of us, of whatever race, have in achieving 
adjustment and self-realization in this extremely complex and rapidly changing 
world of the 20th century. 


I NEED not give you a formal definition of general semantics, except to say 
it is a systematic study of how we form our attitudes, and how our attitud: 
help to create the kind of world we live in. And in order to explain what | 
mean by this, let me pitch right into the explanation of a semantic principle 
the self-fulfilling prophecy.' 

A self-fulfilling prophecy is one that fulfills itself as the result of the behavior 
of the person who makes the prophecy and believes it. Suppose we hear a rumor 
that the bank in which we all have our money is about to fail. Suppose that we 
all believe the rumor and act upon it, so that we all rush to the bank to get 
our money out. This is exactly what often causes bank failures. Or, take another 
example: here let us say is a young man, just out of jail, who is looking for a 
job. Let us suppose that no one in town will give him a job because of his past 
record. In other words, those who refuse to employ him are making a prediction 
that since the young man has offended in the past, he will offend again. Ulti- 
mately the young man, unable to get an honest job anywhere, returns to crime; 
when he is caught again, people are likely to say, ‘See? It’s a good thing we 
didn’t give him a job. A criminal is always a criminal.’ But the doubt remains, 
was it not the unanimous prediction that he would return to crime that caused 
him to return to crime? 

But the self-fulfilling prophecy has its benign aspects as well as its unfortunate 
ones. An acquaintance of mine, upon his release from prison, got a job as handy 
man in a very elegant shop in Chicago. The second day he was on the job his 


‘On the subject of predictions affecting outcomes, see Anatol Rapoport, ‘“The Criterion 
of Predictability,” ETC., II, 129-151 (Spring 1945), and Robert K. Merton, ‘The Self- 
Fulfilling Prophecy,” Antioch Review, VIII, 193-210 (Summer 1948). Dr. Rapoport also 
deals at length with a similar concept, ‘‘the self-realizing assumption,” in his forthcoming 
book, Operational Philosophy, which 1 have had the pleasure of reading in typescript. 
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employer gave him $800 in cash to take to the bank. In other words, the em- 
ployer was making the prediction, “This man can be trusted.” I have seen my 
friend frequently in the three years since this happened. He is still working in 
the same store, but he is a new and different man. He is not only a responsible 
man; he is accepting more and more responsibilities. His employer's prediction 
is being fulfilled twenty-fold. 

I am not saying that such prophecies always fulfill themselves, because that 
would be a manifest absurdity. But what I am saying is that your own beliefs 
about the outcome of any social situation of which you are a part are a factor 
in the outcome. You have heard the white people who say, “If Negroes move 
into our community, there is bound to be trouble.” You know that, although 
such people sometimes believe they are stating an objective and impersonal fact, 
there is an enormous subjective element in such statements; in other words, you 
sense that they themselves are going to help make that trouble. But the mechan- 
ism of the self-fulfilling prophecy works the other way, too. If a Negro goes 
into mixed company with the prediction inside him, ‘People are going to be 
unpleasant to me because of my race,” they may very well be unpleasant to him. 
Later, he will say, ‘I told you so,” and regard himself complacently as a realist 
who was able to predict accurately the situation. 

There is the consciously uttered self-fulfilling prophecy, such as “We will 
achieve our sales quota!’’ and ‘There'll always be an England!’’ which, if be- 
lieved in with enough ardor, enables people to achieve their quotas or to save 
England. But even more important from my point of view tonight are the 
prophecies unconsciously made which reveal themselves in ways of which we may 
be completely unaware. To cite some extreme cases, the dog that has often been 
kicked reveals, in the very way it slinks down the street, the fact that it expects 
to be kicked again—so that some of us feel an almost irresistible temptation to 
give him another kick as he goes by. Similarly, the aggressive drunk at a bar 
reveals in his every word and gesture that he expects trouble—so that again 
some of us feel a real temptation to give him the trouble he seems to be looking 
for. Or, to take still another and happier example, the laughing little child in 
the park whose cheerful and outgoing manner reveals that she expects kindness 
and love from everyone; everyone gives that child at least a kindly smile. 


} id the expectations we have of life—in other words, the conscious or un 
conscious prophecies we make about how other people are going to treat 


us—are the combined product of our experience, our education, and our mis- 
education. We have all had vast amounts of assorted experiences; we have all 
been subjected to vast amounts of assorted education and miseducation, from 
our parents, teachers, newspapers, preachers, movies, radio, literature, and drama, 
all of which purport to tell us something about life, or segments of life. Also, 
our experiences are filtered through our education or miseducation, so that out 
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of the same events, different people learn entirely different things: for example, 
from similar experiences with pretty and avaricious women, one man may learn 
never to have anything more to do with that particular woman; another man may 
learn never to have anything more to do with avy women; still another man 
may learn nothing at all and go back for more. Hence, the kind of persons we 
are today reflects not only our experiences, but also what we have learned from 
them. 

All the foregoing are, perhaps, psychological truisms, and there would be 
no special point in bringing them to the attention of this audience were it not 
for the fact that in this dynamic period of changing race relations, all sorts o! 
attitudes once perfectly sensible have suddenly ceased to be altogether realistic. 
Furthermore, personal sets of expectations—personal attitudes—on the part of 
both Negroes and whites have recently assumed an altogether unprecedented 
importance. Fifteen or twenty years ago, many white people had little or no 
contact with Negroes, many Negroes had little or no contact with whites. People 
really lived in a more severely segregated world than we now do in urban centers 
north of the Mason and Dixon Line. Therefore the expectations Negroes had 
of whites or whites of Negroes, whether favorable or unfavorable expectations, 
had less practical effect at the level of day-to-day relationships than they have 
today. With the steady decrease in segregation that is going on today—and you 
have seen it happening in St. Louis as we have seen it happening in Chicago 
the number of daily contacts with people of another race is increasing—in school, 
in public transportation, in business, at sports events, at factories, and in social 
life. With this steady increase in daily inter-racial contact, the importance of 
personal attitudes increases. 


N™. the fact which emboldens me to speak to you about Negro attitudes at 


all today is one which may come to some of you as a surprise, but which 


nevertheless is noticeable everywhere if you look for it anywhere in the North 

and perhaps even south of the Mason and Dixon Line here and there. The fact is 
that the white world, once quite sure of the Negro’s ‘‘proper place,” is no longer 
sure. The prejudiced are many still, of course, but they tend on the whole to 
be defensive or apologetic about their prejudices. They know that the force of 
official opinion is no longer on their side. Hence the kind of individual who 
used to ‘put the Negro in his place’’ with self-assured arrogance is getting to 
be relatively scarce. Meanwhile, those who, with varying degrees of insight or 
enlightenment, would like to see Negroes get a somewhat better deal are enor- 
mously on the increase. All this reflects, among other things, an increasing aware 
ness on the part of the white world that the stirring words about Democracy 
uttered in answer to Communism now and to Fascism during the last war would 
sound a lot better if they were given a little more extensional meaning. It reflects, 
too, a growing prosperity at all levels of the population, and an awareness that 
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a large minority living under substandard conditions of opportunity and self- 
expression constitute a drag on the whole economy. It reflects, too, an increase 
in ethical sensitivity, especially among the young. And of course it reflects the 
fact that the earnest work of the exponents of racial equality—the Urban League, 
the N.A.A.C.P., the Negro press, the churches, and many others—has been 
enormously effective. Whatever the causes of the changed attitudes among 
whites, they are real; the result is that many white persons, either because they 
are no longer sure of their position or because they are coming into contact with 
Negroes for the first time or for both these reasons, are often quite unsure as 
to how to behave towards the Negroes whom they meet. 

Consequently, an unprecedented power has suddenly been put into Negro 
hands. More and more often, as segregation breaks down, a Negro finds himself 
alone among a group of whites. Since many white people are nowadays uncertain 
how to behave in an interracial situation, they unconsciously look to the Negro 
for guidance. In other words, the Negro, to a degree never possible before, 
can set the tone of social or business intercourse by the clues he gives, in his 
speech and behavior, as to how he expects to be treated. If he acts obsequiously, 
as if he expected to be stepped upon, he will find plenty of white people who 
will gladly step on him. If he acts nervously and self-consciously, so will the 
white people with whom he is talking. If he is over-assertive and arrogant, they 
may respond with equal rudeness or cold silence. If he acts naturally, they will, 
in nine cases out of ten, act naturally too, and be happy and relieved that meet- 
ing a Negro was not the ordeal they thought it was going to be. But however 
he acts, the power to determine the atmosphere of the meeting lies with him, 
although he may not know it. 

Now as you listen to these words, each Negro here is no doubt thinking of 
a dozen instances out of his own experience where ‘‘acting naturally" did no 
good. I am perfectly ready to grant that there are situations in which it will 
do no good. But I also wish to offer a counter-challenge, namely, how do you 
know you acted naturally? This brings me to the crux of the theory of the self- 


fulfilling prophecy. 


\ ‘ THAT does it mean to ‘‘act naturally?’ Let us put this expression back into 
the context of a living situation to see what it means. Let us say that 


you have entertained at your home some extremely exalted or famous person 

maybe a famous movie star or’ the Prime Minister of England. Let us say that 
this person proved to be an altogether pleasant guest, who made himself so much 
one of the family at your home that he put everybody at his ease. Your way 
of expressing your pleasure would be to say, as I would say, “He just seemed 
like one of us, he acted so naturally!” And another way of stating this fact 
would be something like this: your distinguished guest, instead of constantly 
reminding you that he was a famous movie star or the Prime Minister of England, 
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and demanding special consideration on that account, reacted without affectation 
to you, your home, your friends, your children, so that you felt at ease with him. 
If, on the other hand, he hadn't “‘acted naturally’—if he had constantly re- 
minded you of his special position and his great fame—you would have said 
after he had gone, “Well, I'm glad that’s over!!’ The secret of acting naturally, 
if you are a famous movie star or the Prime Minister of England, is to forget 
that you are a famous movie star or the Prime Minister of England. 

What I should like you to see is that being a Negro in a mixed society is 
exactly the same kind of problem. Can one forget the fact of being Negro when 
among a group of whites? If you are a biochemist and expect to be treated as 
just another biochemist among a group of people interested in biochemistry, the 
self-fulfilling prophecy will operate, and people will in all likelihood treat you 
as just another biochemist. If you are a parent and expect to be treated as just 
another parent at a Parent-Teachers Association meeting, people will in all likeli- 
hood treat you as just another parent, learning meanwhile that the problems of 
Negro parents are no different from those of white parents. But if you are a 
biochemist or a parent and expect to be treated as a Negro, people are going to 
treat you as a Negro—whatever that means to them. Hence, it is of utmost 
importance in race relations to stop thinking about race relations, and to think 
instead about biochemistry or P.T.A. problems, or contract bridge, or stamp- 
collecting, or the dry-cleaning business, or supermarket display techniques, or 
whatever your special line of interest may be. 

But, you will say, that is more easily said than done. How can we forget the 
fact of being Negroes when the white world keeps reminding us over and over 
again, with Jim Crow signs, with job discrimination, with special forms of rude- 
ness, and even with special forms of exaggerated politeness? How can we forget 
in the light of our life-long experiences of being Negro and suffering the special 
conditions which this fact brings in its wake in our nation? And again I grant 
readily that the questions are just. It is not easy to forget. 


— difficult as forgetting is, it is precisely the problem that must be 
tackled. The reason for this is that the standard complaint of Negroes is, 
as a student of mine expressed it in an essay, ‘I’m tired of being regarded as 
something special. I'm tired of being ‘colored’ or ‘Negro.’ I’m tired of being 
a symbol of a whole race. I’m just me and I want to be treated as such.” But 
notice here again the operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy. If you want to be 
treated as “just me,” you've got to think of yourself as “just me” and not as 
“me, a Negro.” So in reply to the Negro who says, “I'd be glad to forget if 
only they'd let me,” I would say, “Most of them would just as soon forget, too, 
but they must learn from you how to do it.” 

The difficulty of ‘forgetting,’ however, is mitigated considerably by the 
fact that neither “remember” or ‘‘forget’’ are absolute terms. It is no more 
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necessary to forget absolutely than it is to be haunted all day long by the fact 
of being Negro. What is necessary, with society and social conditions as they 
are today, is to remember only when one has to remember, and to forget the rest 
of the time. And what is important to keep in mind is that the occasions on 
which one has to remember are constantly being reduced—for that is exactly 
what non-segregation means. In more and more situations today, in public trans- 
portation, in theatres, in applying for many kinds of jobs, in dining cars and 
in restaurants, you can forget all about being Negro and relax. And the more 
often his happens, the easier it is for everybody the next time. I speak in these 
homely terms because integration is not a pattern drawn up on Washington or 
in the New York offices of the N.A.A.C.P. It is the daily, uneventful business 
of Negroes and whites sitting beside each other in a street-car or a work-bench 
or a lunch-counter without thinking anything of it. It is in just such situations 
that one can observe the self-fulfilling prophecy at work in a benign and whole- 
some way. 


I am talking as I am because I want to emphasize the fact that times are 
changing, faster than most of us realize. It is hard to realize the rapidity of the 
changes, because at the level of words, the white Southern quasi-liberals and 
reactionaries are writing the same kind of speeches they have uttered for the past 
twenty years about ‘‘the unalterable traditions of the South’’; and on the other 
side the N.A.A.C.P. and the Chicago Defender and all the Negro spokesmen, 


with their attention fixed on how much farther there is to go rather than how 
far we have come, continue also to give the same angry speeches and write the 
same fiery editorials that they have been giving out with for the past twenty 
years. At the level of words, I repeat, things sound pretty much the same as they 
did twenty years ago. But at the level of facts, things are different—they are 
changing not only from year to year, but from month to month and week to 
week. 

Let me underline this difference between the level of words and the level 
of facts. As I said, at the level of words, things sound unchanged. But at the 
level of facts, hundreds of thousands of ordinary people, white and Negro, who 
twenty years ago used to lunch separately, are new eating together in factory 
lunchrooms, school cafeterias, hamburger stands, dining cars, and other places 
of public refreshment. Now the trouble with an uneventful lunch at which 
whites and Negroes manage to get down their blue-plate specials without having 
a riot on the subject, is that i# can never get into the papers. It is, in a curious 
way, a wordless experience—people simply eat their lunches and pay their checks, 
and neither the national offices of the N.A.A.C.P. nor the Ku Klux Klan get 
any word of it. Across the country, thousands of white and Negro students are 
helping each other with their homework, thousands of white and Negro house- 
wives and their children are meeting at common playgrounds and talking with 
each other, thousands of white and Negro men and women are working together 
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in committees, in factories, and in offices, who, twenty years ago, would not 


even have come in contact with each other. Very little of this gets into the 
papers, because of a fundamental journalistic fact: if 9,999 automobiles make a 
safe journey home after a Fourth of July week-end, it is only the 10,000th car 
which smashed up that gets into the news. 

It is necessary, then, especially in cities like St. Louis, Chicago, New York, 
San Francisco, St. Paul, for all of us who are 40 years old or more, to take a 


fresh look at the present situation. Granted that there is still a long way to go, 
how far have we come? 


dies REMEMBER that one is a Negro, to take pride in the fact, to accept the 
tragic responsibility for the fact, has been and to some extent still remains 
a necessary step in the long and bitter history of American race relations. But 
what I am suggesting tonight is the possibility that the time is almost ripe 

perhaps already ripe—for the next step forward, namely, the step at which, 
instead of defensively asserting the equality of the Negro, you take that equality 
so much for granted that you can relax, and thereby help everybody else to relax. 

Let me next explain, then, what I mean by taking equality for granted and 
some of the means of achieving this frame of mind. In order to illustrate the prin- 
ciples, let me quote again from a student paper. The student complains bitterly 
about such incidents as the following. First, a white salesman in a clothing store, 
impressed by my student’s good English, asked if he was a doctor. My student 
was incensed and replied angrily, “I want you to know that Negro doctors and 
professional men are not the only Negroes who talk intelligently!” Again, my 
student expresses himself as infuriated by such remarks on the part of whites 
as, “I've always felt very kindly and sympathetic toward your people.” He 
writes, ‘That remark, well meant, I know, usually spoils life for a few minutes 
and makes me feel as if I’m at someone's funeral. At other times my feelings 
reach the other extreme and I have the urge to shout, “Who the hell are my 
people?’ ’’ My student also is bitter about the kind of person who asks, “You 
don’t happen to know Wilbur Atkins, do you?—-a real nice fellow—used to be 
porter at Walgreen’s Drug Store on 53rd Street?” 

It appears to me that if one takes equality for granted, there is nothing 
especially offensive in any of these remarks. They reveal ignorance and naiveté 
on the part of the whites who make them. They are, nevertheless, as my student 
admits, “well meant’’; they are clumsy and graceless attempts to establish some 
kind of contact. Lillian Smith says that on the subject of Negroes, most white 
people are ignorant, blind, and sick. Many Negro writers have said the same 
thing. Hence, in reply to my student I must ask in turn, why get angry with 
these poor, ignorant, sick people who are trying to be friendly? Why not give 
them a C-minus for effort and pass on to other topics? How much enlightenment 
do you expect from white people with the kind of education on the subject of 
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Negroes that most of them have had—education in terms of the clichés of 
minstrel shows, bum vaudeville jokes, movie and radio and newspaper comic 
stereotypes, and superstitious folklore? If you expect too much of them—-if you 
expect all white people to be intelligent and sensible on the subject of Negroes 
you will be running into daily disappointments. If, however, your expectations 
are realistic—in other words, if you expect four out of five white persons to 
be pretty ignorant on the subject—then you will be delighted when the score 
for a given day turns out to be only three out of five. 

Alfred Korzybski, the Polish-American scientist who was the founder of 
general semantics, used to talk about ‘minimum expectation” as the basis of 
happiness. The following is my own example of the principle. I used to notice 
the differences among motormen on the Indiana Avenue street-car line in Chicago 

a street often blocked by badly parked cars and huge trailer trucks backing 
into warehouses and maneuvering in everybody's way. Some motormen seemed 
to expect to be able to drive down Indiana Avenue without interruption—hence 
every time they got blocked, they would get all steamed up with rage, clanging 
their bells and leaning out of their cars to shout at the truck drivers. At the end 
of a day these motormen must have been nervous wrecks; I can imagine them 
coming home at the end of a day, jittery and hypertensive, a menace to their wives 
and children. Other motormen, however, seemed to expect Indiana Avenue to 
be heavily blocked—a realistic expectation, because it usually was. They could 
sit and wait for minutes without impatience, calmly whistling a tune, cleaning 
their fingernails, or writing their reports. In other words, confronting the same 
objective situation, some motormen lived a hellish life of anger and nervous 
tension; other motormen had a nice, relaxing job, with plenty of time for rest. 

Now to expect complete enlightenment from the white world appears to me 
an absurd expectation. We shall not see it in our lifetime. But what we can 
accomplish in our owri lifetime—indeed, at any time we want to take the 
trouble—is a thorough assessment and evaluation of our own evaluations, in 
order that we shall avoid wastefully expending our emotional energies. The road 
ahead towards full integration is too long and too difficult for us to waste our 
energies in needless frustration and resentment 


O LET ME go back to my earlier theme of forgetting that one is a Negro, not 
S only for one’s own sake, but in order that, through the terms of the self 
fulfilling prophecy, other people may also forget so that we shall all be able to 
“act naturally.” I want to suggest—indeed, to urge—the lifting of what I shall 
call the “Jim Crow of the mind.” Physical Jim Crow is imposed by others—by 
fences, barricades, ‘‘white’’ and “‘colored’’ signs painted over drinking-fountains ; 
these barriers can and are being gradually removed by law. The energetic 
attempt to break down these barriers must, of course, go on. But the barriers I am 
speaking of are not those imposed by head-waiters, railroad companies, employ- 
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ment agencies, real estate agencies, or the police. They are the barriers within 
one’s own mind that limit one’s perspective to the Negro world. 

I am sure you are familiar with many examples of what I mean, but let me 
give you one from my own experience. In an English literature class I once 
taught, there were three Negro students among a group of twenty-five. These 
three sat together, although no one told them to. If there was a Jim Crow sec- 
tion in that classroom, they created it themselves. But their self-imposed segre- 
gation went farther than this. When I asked the class to write term papers, 
selecting topics out of the entire range of Modern English and American litera 
ture, one of the Negro students offered to write on Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
another wanted to do a paper on Richard Wright, and the third chose Langston 
Hughes. I asked them if they were especially fond of these authors. They said 
no, they hadn't read them yet; they were going to for their term papers. (Inci- 
dentally, I tried to break that up. I assigned Dunbar, Wright, and Hughes to 
three white students and asked the Negro students to select other topics. Then, 
in my column in the Chicago Defender that week, I wrote on ‘‘Self-Imposed Jim 
Crow,” telling the story of my three Negro students. I was happy to find the 


three of them seated at opposite ends of the classroom the following Monday 
morning. ) 


But these students are by no means unusual. Let us look at the community of 
educated, upper-middle-class Negroes. Are they seriously interested in music, 
or do they go to concerts only when Marian Anderson is singing? Are they 


genuinely interested in art, or do they only go to art shows when Jacob Lawrence 
or Eldizir Cortor are exhibiting? Are they really interested in sociology, or only 
in the sociology of the Negro? (Incidentally, Negroes are not alone in this kind 
of self-limitation. I know of a Chinese-American professor of sociology who is 
an authority on Chinatowns in the United States and practically never talks about 
anything else.) If you look at the titles of dissertations in the graduate divisions 
of Negro universities, you will note the widespread existence of this Jim Crow 
of the mind—dissertations on Negro housing, Negro population movements, 
Negro journalism, Negro poetry, Negro painting, and so on indefinitely. Granted 
that some of these dissertations are justified by the needs and exigencies of 
research in particular localities, the almost total absence of topics not limited to 
the Negro is a depressing commentary on the one-sidedness of academic life in 
many Negro colleges. 

I do not blame anyone for this intellectual segregation, which is the in- 
evitable product of the tragic history of Negroes in the United States. But what 
is past is past. Hence the question I am raising is whether the removal of Jim 
Crow of the mind is keeping pace with the removal of physical Jim Crow. Is it 
not possible that we are carrying into the present attitudes and habits, which, 
while once appropriate and necessary to the Negro’s morale, are now partly 
antiquated? 
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Long after a national FEPC law is on the books, long after the last segre- 
gated schoolhouse in the United States is abolished, we shall still have to reckon 
with Jim Crow of the mind. Hence it is none too soon for us to begin tackling 
this larger, perhaps more difficult, inner problem. Because it is an inner problem, 
it cannot be solved simply by blaming everything on the whites. Because it is 
an inner problem, it is for each of us a personal responsibility. 


— WAY to stop being haunted by the memory of a girl who jilted you is to 
get a new girl. The way to stop being haunted by the fact of being Negro, 
which is the essence of Jim Crow of the mind, is to develop a deeper passion 
about other topics. Hence let me suggest some methods. 

First, I believe every Negro should interest himself, not superficially but 
deeply, in the problems of some minority other than his own. The study of the 
problems of Italian immigrants or of the Jews is good for Negroes, in the same 
way that the study of Negroes is good for the Italians and the Jews. But there 
are minority groups other than ethnic to be studied: the stutterers, the physically 
handicapped, the blind, and the members of all sorts of other social minorities 
who develop their own minority group complexes. The more intensively one 
studies any such group, the more impressive become the similarities among all 
human beings. Read the history of the Irish under English oppression, and study 
in the light of that history the characteristic fears, prejudices, aggressions, and 
ancient loyalties that still distinguish many American descendants of those frish 
four or five generations later. Gradually, as we pursue such studies, we begin 
to lose the sense of a special ‘Negro problem,” just as I have long ago lost the 
sense of a special “Japanese problem,” and we acquire instead a sense of the 
profound similarity of all human problems. 


M’ NEXT suggestion has specifically to do with the younger generation, so 
I address myself specially to those of you who are students or the parents 
of students. I do not believe a student should give up any plans, schooling, or 
future aspirations simply on the basis of being a Negro. The bitter experience 
of an earlier generation of men who trained to be electrical engineers and had 
to accept employment as Pullman porters has led many Negro elders to caution 
young people against training for jobs beyond those which they believe a Negro 
can get. I think it is of utmost importance today to re-examine this point of view. 
There is no doubt still a job ceiling, but it is neither as low as it used to be, nor 
is it as rigid. Ralph Bunche is only one of thousands, at a variety of levels of 
employment, who have broken through previously established ceilings within the 
past decade. 

Let us examine this matter of job ceilings for a moment. If a group of Negro 
students say to themselves, there’s no use studying to become an electrical engi- 
neer because we'll never get jobs, they will, by the terms of the self-fulfilling 
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prophecy, obviously never get to be engineers. If on the other hand they say to 
themselves, ““We shall become electrical engineers, come hell or high water,” 
they will at least have the training to push against the job ceiling, and some of 
them may break through and fulfill their own prophecies. It’s a gamble, of 
course, and you may lose and wind up as a Pullman porter after all. But note 
that it is less of a gamble today than it was in 1940, and that in 1960 it will be 
still less of a gamble, because of the steady changes that we have all seen going 
on. And job ceilings cannot be broken by legislation alone, because not even an 
FEPC law can compel the hiring of a non-engineer for an engineer's job. So 
an increasing number of young men and women today must take a long chance 
and train themselves for positions which Negroes have never held before. Hence 
the basic question facing a young man or woman today in the choice of a career 
is not, ‘Is this career open to Negroes?” but “Is this career one that I care about 
enough to fight for?” Courageous young men and women, by acting as if there 
were equality of opportunity, will, by the terms of the self-fulfilling prophecy, 
bring about the equality of opportunity that they seek. 


— LAST sentence, I am afraid, sounds inspirational. It is all very well to 
tell people to be courageous—but, as a student of semantics, I know that 
preaching is not enough. Hence, I should like to explain in semantic terms what 
being courageous means. 


I believe that what we call courage is nothing more than what general 


semanticists call being “extensional.” Being extensional means constantly being 
on the lookout for changes and differences in events and things and people that 
we would otherwise evaluate as unchanged. The basic principles of extensionality 
are extremely simple: they are called “indexing” and ‘‘dating.” Indexing means 
being aware of differences concealed by similarities of name; hence the rule, 
chair-1 is not chair-2 is not chair-3 .. . teacher-1 is not teacher-2 is not teacher-3 

. corporation-1 is not corporation-2 is not corporation-3. This rule reminds 
us that generalizations about chairs, teachers, or corporations may or may not 
be true of a particular chair, a particular teacher, a particular corporation. The 
person who indexes is always on the alert for these sometimes important differ- 
ences. Dating means being aware of the differences that occur in time: Mr. Jones 
(1940) is not Mr. Jones (1942) is not Mr. Jones (1944); Kirksville (1948) 
is not Kirksville (1949) is not Kirksville (1950); Supreme Court (1950) is 
not Supreme Court (1952) is not Supreme Court (1954). The person who 
maintains this fluidity of concept in terms of time is always on the alert for 
altered conditions, which may mean altered opportunities. He is also aware that 
he himself is changing from day to day, month to month, and year to year, so 
that he has constantly to re-assess his own strengths, abilities, and attitudes. 

The extensional person is relatively courageous, then, not because he has 
more bravado, but because he knows that the things he has been afraid of have 
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changed, that he himself has changed, so that the future is always in some 
respects, for better or worse, different from the past. Therefore past fears in- 
evitably have less meaning for the extensional person than curiosity about the 
future. Adjusted to change and difference, the extensional person seems often 
to walk in where angels fear to tread, not because he is a fool, but because he 
has been curious enough to investigate what it was the angels were afraid of- 
and has discovered that whatever it was, it isn't there any more. Without the 
habit of indexing and dating, one would not have bothered to investigate; one 
would simply have taken the angels’ word for it. In other words, the person who 
indexes his judgments does not conclude, because the Snowhite Corporation of 
Minneapolis refused him a job, that the Snowhite Corporation of Kansas City 
will necessarily do the same. The person who dates his opinions has no airtight 
conclusions about the present state of affairs in the restaurant where he was 
refused service in 1947. For the extensional person the world is never dull—it is 
vivid with potentialities. 


- WE COME, finally, to the greatest of social prophecies, the prophecy of 
political democracy, stated for Americans in the Declaration of Independence 
and restated by Abraham Lincoln, whose birthday we observe tonight. It is a 
prophecy that fulfills itself slowly, not only because it is a huge one that takes 
a lot of fulfilling, but also because all of us, white and Negro and all the shades 
in between, have faltered in our belief in it and have lacked the faith always 
to act upon it. The prophecy of democracy states that if we indeed treat each 
other as created equal and therefore act on the principles of respect for all persons 
regardless of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, we shall all of us 

both the oppressors and the oppressed—be healed of the profound emotional 
scars that we inherit from earlier and less just forms of human organization, and 
attain a full human dignity. Like all self-fulfilling prophecies, this prophecy will 
not realize itself all at once on the sudden dawn of a Day of Jubilee. It realizes 


itself from day to day, from moment to moment, as we accept its assumptions, 
accept the responsibilities it implies, and prepare ourselves not to fight over again 
the battles of yesterday, but to take our places in the changed world of tomorrow. 





PSYCHOLOGY AS 
METALANGUAGE 


RICHARD DETTERING * 


a was a Dutch capitalist named Peeperkorn in The Magic Mountain who 
seldom spoke a single intelligible sentence. A vast fleshy man, he exuded, 
ejaculated and gestured to admiring circles of the sanitarium guests. Settembrini, 
the intellectual humanist who was so long and eloquent with words, could 
hardly find an audience; he was disgusted with Peeperkorn’s success and popu- 
larity. It would have been painful for the humanist to admit that his rival was 
more skilled in communication. 

Today psychology is paying increased attention to nonverbal communication. 
Alfred Adler mentioned ‘organ jargon’; George Herbert Mead discussed the 
“conversation of gestures”; Trigant Burrow stressed the ‘‘pathological” diffusion 
of symbolism in the biological responses of modern man; Douglas Gordon 
Campbell has written recently on the need of study of postural and visceral 
gestures. The work of Norbert Wiener and of Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory 
Bateson has been emphasizing the transmissional processes involved in communi- 
cation. But there has been little if any consideration of the question as to 
whether the present language of psychology is adequate to describe and analyze 
nonverbal symbolic behavior. 

Communicative behavior of any kind presents an initial problem not found 
with either stimulus-response behavior (like that studied in rats) or symptomatic 
behavior (such as is found in the psychoses). When we examine overtly com- 
municative behavior we generally tend to ask a first question we would not 
otherwise ask. When we overhear a person saying “Ich habe Kinder” we do 
not proceed to measure the sound waves from his voice and try to correlate 
them with antecedent events. We do not take this behavior at its face value and 
ask what causes it. We first inquire; What is the person saying? or What does 
he mean? On learning that he is saying “I have children,” we may then investi- 
gate why he has said this to a particular person at a particular time. In so 
identifying the meaning or symbolism of this behavior, we actually disregard 
the specific measurable properties of the datum itself. In the above example we 
would still regard the behavior as the ‘same kind”’ if the person had said “I have 
children” or “J'ai des enfants’’ despite obvious differences in the sound waves 
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and lip motions. We identify such behavior only through a certain constancy 
of meaning with other instances of behavior. 

It is the asking of this preliminary question in order to receive the “message” 
of communicative acts which traditional psychology has not been prepared to do. 
If we must know the meaning or message of a verbal act in order to deal with 
it at all, we must also know the meaning or message of any nonverbal com- 
municative act. If we raise the possibility that there is a considerable amount of 
nonverbal behavior which is fully as symbolic and communicative as recognized 
verbal behavior, then we must admit the possibility that psychology which 
studies this behavior in traditional deterministic terms may have gone far astray. 
In fact the mistake would be similar to interpreting “Ich habe Kinder’ as a 
laryngeal reflex and not even noting the symbolic function of the act. 


| Pen US USE an approach suggested by Harry Stack Sullivan's theory of inter- 
personal relations. Sullivan in one passage explained the interpersonal 
nature of personality on the ground that the human being, relative to other 
animals, is born young and helpless. He is almost totally dependent on an adult 

usually his mother—who may be the only meaningful part of his first post- 
natal environment. We might say that while physically he is born from his 
mother, psychologically he is born into his mother. The world, so far as it exists 
for him, is simply an extension of his chief provider. Much of his first learning, 
then, is not learning to do things, but learning to get mother to do things. Thus 
he learns to stimulate mother in the desired way; this learning is learning to 
communicate. His whole body is brought into this service. His body begins to 
communicate when it begins to behave. 

This nonverbal communication develops as the ego becomes differentiated. 
In the second and third years, as vocal language begins to be used, the child asks 
many ‘questions’ which do not take the verbal form, but the trial-and-error 
form—doing something to see if he can get away with it. Such reality-testing 
may be considered as a mode of question-asking. A few years later the little boy 
will be observed to walk in one way around his home and in quite another way 
down the street with his peers. By this behavior he says two very different things 
to his different audiences: “See, Pop and Mom, I'm a nice little boy’; and ‘Look 
out, you kids, I’m a tough guy.”” His walk is far more eloquent than his words. 
As adults we make a very conscious distinction between walking and talking. 
We don’t overtly try to communicate by walking as we do by talking. To the 


child the distinction is not nearly so sharp; both are just two easily performable 


kinds of behavior to get a certain social reaction. He feels free to use both 
depending on their effectiveness. With increasing socialization he is forced finally 
to accept the adult distinction. But this distinction does not mean that he may 
not continue to walk this way all the rest of his life. In fact the distinction may 
give his walking even greater communicative power precisely because it is not 
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recognized as having such a power. He can therefore keep on with his sauntering 
walk (and his dignified walk) and have the satisfaction of having society, in its 
blind sophistication, accept it as a reality, as being the nature of his personality. 
Prevarication is thus extremely common in nonverbal communication, a phe- 
nomenon which makes the study of human behavior much more tricky than is 
generally supposed. 

Deciding what behavior to call “communicative” is not easy. There is no 
reason to believe that a clear distinction can always be made between message- 
sending and ordinary response or expressive behavior. It is possible that many 
of our acts are a subtle blend of the two kinds. This makes the “communicative” 
part difficult to isolate, especially because nonverbal symbolism, being largely 
“unconscious,” is not subject to introspection, while to an outsider it has the 
properties of any ordinary behavioral act. It follows that in the long-range life 
patterns of people there is a better opportunity to diagnose these communicative 
tendencies than exists in observing any specific act. The clinical tradition gives 
convincing evidence that nonverbal message-sending patterns are fixated in many 
personalities—and that it is necessary to understand these messages in order to 
understand the patient. 

It is equally important to know to whom the message is sent. First, the 
prevarication possibility means that different messages may be sent to different 
people ; to learn the nature of the message it may sometimes be necessary to 
know to whom it is addressed. Secondly, the audience may not be the audience 
which is physically present or near. Sullivan has introduced the concept of 
“eidetic persons’ who live on within the personality, although the original 
person may have long since vanished. Talking or acting to oneself, as well as 
the kind of projections made in a transference relationship, indicate the existence 
of such permanent eidetic audiences. The addressee of the message, therefore, 
instead of being the person actually present, may be the childhood father or the 
one-time next-door playmate. Thus we have another deceptive element in the 
symbolic behavior situation which may only be cleared up by further investiga- 
tion; again life-patterns are more likely to reveal such entrenched eidetic 
audiences. 


san RANGE of nonverbal behavior, then, which we call ‘‘communicative,”’ 
will not be merely observed and reported like ordinary responses, but read 
and explained more like words or sentences. The term “explained” is interesting 
here; behaviorist psychology, following empiricist tradition, uses “‘explanation’’ 
to mean only “description in a wider context.’ But in the sense of “explaining a 
meaning’ used here, “explanation” reverts to its more customary usage and 
denotes a process which is both prior and indispensable to any description which 
may follow. 

If the above is true, what happens to that part of psychology which deals 
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with such communicative behavior? Such psychology will no longer merely relate 
data and describe events, like the language of the animal laboratory. Instead it 
will become a language about language—a metalanguage. It will belong more 
in the category of grammar, lexicography, and semantics. 

The distinction between “object language’’ and “‘metalanguage’”’ has been 
an important one for philosophy, clearing up many old intellectual errors. A 
problem which bothered so many of us ex-Euclideans as children was how space 
can be infinitely extended, and if it stops somewhere, what is beyond it. This is 
just one of hundreds of meaningless questions which resulted from our belief 
that we were speaking about extensional things when we were only speaking 
about words. Our question now is whether psychology itself can be making some 
such kind of mistake as a result of taking behavioral communications for be 
havioral responses of organic states. 

Let us suppose two young psychiatrists are interviewing a patient who is 
behaving with extreme calm in a situation expected to produce excitement. The 
standard report of one psychiatrist would read: “The patient was calm.” This 
represents “calm” as a description of the patient's objective state or condition. 
The next procedure would be to learn what “caused” this unexpected “calm” ; 
had the patient been reassured or bathed or sedated? No doubt some such ante- 
cedent event will be discovered and tentatively assigned as the ‘‘cause.”’ 

But the second psychiatrist's report will read: “The patient's behavior said, 
I am calm.’ "’ Here the behavior is identified as a communication by the patient 
rather than as his actual condition. Subsequent inquiry would now take a very 
different course. We would next want to know in what kinds of circumstances 
this patient makes this kind of “assertion” and to what kinds of people he tends 
to make it. We may then find, for example, that as a child the patient achieved 
his greatest status by managing and protecting his younger brothers. As an adult 
he may have become a scout leader. And in this clinical situation the two 
observing psychiatrists may have been noticeably younger than the patient. All 
his life this patient has been telling younger people, “I am calm and not afraid.” 
The immediate situation then, while expected to produce excitement, may have 
produced just the opposite because of its similarity to childhood situations call- 
ing for a communication of ‘‘calmness.’’ Regardless of which psychiatrist would 
be correct in this particular case, it can be easily seen that there is a tremendous 
difference between their two conclusions. And if the behavior hére was per- 
chance communicative, what a vast semantic error resulted by interpreting it as an 
opaque act! 


A’ THIS POINT it will be asked: Why can’t such a case be settled at once by 
giving the patient a medical examination (i.e. check his adrenalin, take his 
pulse, etc.) to see if he “really is calm’? The answer is this: by all means give 
such an examination, but a “'positive’’ finding for ‘‘calmness’’ will still not prove 
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that the patient is not communicating ‘calmness.’ From what we know of the 
way a child presses its whole body into the service of communication and 
from what we know generally of the psychosomatic and psychogenic mechanisms, 


we must admit the possibility that the entire organism is participating in the 
symbolic act. This leads to a far-reaching speculation. It is at least theoretically 
admissible that there is no way of deciding whether some behavior is symbolic 
or opaque, merely by observing the behavior itself. There may be a permanent 
ambiguity in such data per se, resolvable only by a biographical exploration. 
We could have then, in society as well as the clinic or laboratory, a state of affairs 
in which human beings are frequently fooling themselves and others by acting 
in such a total symbolic way that what they assert about themselves through their 
behavior is certain to be empirically provable. This may give us some clues to 
what often looks like the demonic inconsistency of human behavior. 

If we concede the power to communicate by using the total organic state 
as the “‘message,”’ we then admit the potential power of an individual not only 
to alter his expected behavior but to convert any probable condition of his body 
into a different or even opposite condition. With the above patient the need to 
communicate that he was calm was so great that his symbolism was not a mere 
verbal statement nor a superficial restraint, but became his whole bodily action. 
In asserting that he was ‘‘calm” he in fact became calm. There would be no 
medical or operational grounds whatsoever for concluding that he was not 
in fact calm. The very behavior which on one level constitutes the symbolism 
by which he asserts that he is “calm,” on the other level turns out to be the very 
calm it is asserting. 

What! A statement 7s the fact it expresses? A symbol /s the thing it stands 
for? Are we forced to withdraw a basic semantic canon? The reply to this, like 
our patient, must be calm. In the first place the semantic distinctions of word vs. 
thing, or map vs. territory, would still apply to word-languages where they were 
originally intended to apply. The verbal statement ‘I am calm” could never under 
any condition become the actual state of calm. Secondly, the object or referent of 
the behavioral assertion of “‘calmness’’ is not external to the asserting organism, 
but is part of a continuous process within the organism. Therefore we are closer 
to the realm of expressive or emotive language, the language of cries and 
ejaculations. On the other hand, we cannot for the sake of any canon deny the 


empirical possibility of an actual symbolic conversion in such cases. 





Ee BY PREDICTING what the patient above would communicate in the given 
situation, could we predict what state he would “‘really’’ be in and how he 
would “really” behave. No test is more adamant than that of prediction. And 
now, do such symbolic conversions occur in people? In life-long patterns we 
might construe the “‘reaction-formation” as a total symbolic process which has 
successfully replaced an antithetical state of the personality. More spectacular, 
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perhaps, would be certain histrionic hysterical ailments in which the whole body 
seems to co-operate intensively in the message-sending enterprise. These mani- 
festations, furthermore, seem to bear a partial analogy to what actually goes on 
in the phenomenon of “‘role-playing’’ and the conventional dramatic process. 
During his rehearsals a given actor improves by gradually changing more and 
more of his nonverbal behavior, including his more intimate bodily processes, 
into behavior resembling that of the person he is portraying. At first, Jim Jones 
only talks like Othello; as he improves he begins to gesture, walk, breathe, and 
palpitate like Othello. On the first night, the audience, in its ‘willing suspension 
of disbelief,” comes to forget that he is not Othello; and the dramatic critic 
writes the next day that “He was Othello.” Only the ‘psychiatrist’ in the audi- 
ence finds it his scientific duty to keep remembering that he is still Jim Jones 
and not Othello at all. The ‘‘psychiatrist’’ sees that the role-playing demand has 
caused Jones gradually to immerse all his bodily functions in the dramatic act; 
as each part of his body crosses the line from Jones to Othello and comes out on 
the stage, as it were, it is passing from the stimulus-response context of Jones 
to the communicative context of Othello. This is probably what Moreno means 
when he writes in Psychodrama: ‘Whereas a living act is an element in the causal 
nexus of the life process of the real person, the spontaneous creative act makes 
it appear as if for one moment the causal-nexus has been broken or eliminated”’ 
(p. 35). As the whole body of Jones crosses the line and becomes symbolic of 
Othello, the audience suddenly ceases to see the symbols as symbols, regards the 
act as “reality” and Jones as Othello. But the “psychiatrist” in the meantime 
knows that the only way he can predict what Jones will do next, what the next 
state of his body will be, is to know what Othello is going to do next; the 
empirical facts about Jones while on stage are the empirical facts about Othello. 
Jones is what his behavior as Othello says he is. 


_ THING of this nature seems to go on with the millions of ‘role-playing 


individuals of our culture, the people who feel ‘no identity with themselves.” 


Such persons come to live permanently on stage, fooling themselves and others 
because no one sees the stage. The “‘act’’ is more or less successful, but it is still 
an “‘act."” The total organic behavior of such people as they play their various 
roles is indeed suspended from the ‘‘causal-nexus’’ of their ordinary lives—their 
probable lives—and is determinable enly within the context of their commu- 
nicative tendencies. As in the case of Jones, to predict the behavior of these 
role-playing citizens, we must know what and to whom they are trying to com- 
municate. Psychology as a metalanguage therefore comes face to face with one 
of the unique facts of human behavior—the ability in these certain cases to 
reify a symbol, to make a communicative expression into the very events it is 
communicating. Most of mankind, including most scientific psychologists, are 
deceived by this process—indeed they are constantly using it themselves. Yet in 
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such cases it is only by remembering that the “symbol-become-reality” is still a 
symbol, that one can make any sense of the ‘‘reality’’ itself. 

Psychologists above all scientists face a special problem in that they are 
themselves examples of the very phenomena they study. Likewise the psy 
chologist has no monopoly of interest or opinion in his specialty, as have other 
scientists. Every citizen thinks he is an expert in human behavior, especially his 
own. But the psychologist himself is also a citizen. When he turns to rats, he 
feels a certain freedom. Here he thinks he is isolating—observing in distilled 
form—what he takes human behavior to be. But in doing this he may all too 
often carry over what the citizen in him takes to be human behavior; and then 
assume that the behavior of rats is similar. Remember—it is the citizen who does 
not see the symbols as symbols, who takes human behavior at its face value, who 
thinks Jones ‘‘really’’ is Othello. The long-term value of rat research may be in 
revealing what human beings, insofar as they are distinctively human, are not; in 
disclosing those ordinary deterministic patterns which human beings symbolically, 
and therefore in fact, are able to vanquish. It is in dealing with humans directly 
where the psychologist would need a metalanguage. Far from creating a con 
fusing subjectivism, such an instrument of symbols about symbols may be his 
only guarantee of preserving scientific objectivity. Only so can he be protected 
from being deceived by every act, from accepting each Jones as Othello. 


+ na FOREGOING excursion has been hypothetical and may only point to a 
possible formal inadequacy in the language system of current psychology. No 
one can deny that it would be an extraordinary and uncertain business actually 
to trace down the communicative element in a large part of human behavior. 
But this is not to say that there is any better way of understanding what people 
do. In social and institutional studies the communicative approach may yield 
readier answers. A case may be established that the Japanese who sheds his shoes 
before entering a home and the American who doffs his hat are using different 
behavior patterns for asserting the same kind of thing. In closer range it may 
be possible to find a significant number of “behavioral synonyms’ within any 
given cultural context. And undoubtedly we cannot overlook the repeated inter 
play between verbal and nonverbal forms of communication; we have so far 
to go yet in even ascertaining the message of so many deceptively explicit word- 
statements. Yet once its language is formally allowed to raise itself to the 
metalanguage level, a certain sceptical freedom can come to psychology. The 
lines of inquiry will increase and with this will come more initial uncertainty. 
But at least there will be added the theoretical possibility of achieving more 
adequate “explanations” of human behavior. 
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A SOVIET ACCOUNT 
OF SEMANTICS 


Translated by 

FENTON JAMESON 

{Epiror’s Note: The following is a translation by Fenton Jameson of the 
article, “Semantic Philosophy,” in the SHORT PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
edited by Rosenthal and Y udin, State Publishing House for Political Literature, 
Moscow, 1951. Mr. Jameson, now with the Population Studies Unit in Munich, 
is a graduate of the Russian Institute of Columbia University. A fuller analysis 
by a Soviet philosopher of semantics and logical positivism is given in "The 
Morass of Modern Bourgeois Philosophy’ by B. Bykhovsky, originally published 
in THE BOLSHEVIK, A THEORETICAL POLITICAL JOURNAL (Moscow), Vol. 24, 


No. 16, August 30, 1947 and translated by A. Rapoport in ETC., VI (Autumn 
1948), 1-15.] 


| peep PHILOSOPHY: a fashionable subjective-idealist movement in bour- 
geois philosophy which has been particularly widely spread in USA in recent 
years by reactionary ideologists. It is a characteristic form of the decadent 
philosophy of the age of imperialism. Its most important representatives are 
Carnap, Richards, Ogden, Korzybski, and Hayakawa. Semantic philosophy has 
attained considerable importance in law, ethics, esthetics, and literary criticism. 
Semantics is closely connected to logical positivism, of which it is a limited 
expression. Semantic philosophy is a new edition of the nominalism of the 
medieval scholasticists, but there is a difference between them. In contrast to 
nominalism, semantics is closely connected to subjective idealism. 

In a limited sense semantics is a branch of philosophy that is concerned with 
thought and the meaning of words. Many contemporary idealists consider se- 
mantics the “‘science of science” and the essence of philosophy. Semanticists hold 
the false, nominalist thesis that abstract ideas are conventional signs (#slouniye 
znaki) and verbalizations which neither pertain to nor reflect reality. According 
to this false point of view, scientific theories are empty verbal constructions which 
only obscure “experience.” The tasks of philosophy, according to the semanti- 
cists, are not the analysis of reality and its interrelationships, but the analysis of 
words and their connections; not the study of what exists, but the study of 
language and speech. Semanticists, as do other representatives of other fashionable 
movements in bourgeois philosophy, negate the notion of objective reality and 
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causal sequence by assuming that their own philosophies organize and regulate 
the world by means of language. 

Semanticists consider the obsolescence of speech to be the source of all philo- 
sophical mistakes and theoretical and political disagreements. They hold that the 
sole method of solving all social and philosophical problems and the avoidance 
of mistakes is the study of modernization of speech and the creation of a precise 
scientific ““metalanguage’ (metayazyk). Semanticists go so far as to say that all 
the contradictions of society, all sociological calamities, are explained by the 
obsoleteness of language and the failure to apply the teachings of semantics. 
According to this philosophy everything goes on in our heads. Genuine social 
contradictions are not considered the basis for ideological disagreements or 
mutual “‘misunderstandings,” but rather, they think, the whole thing is a matter 
of the inadequacy of speech as a form of human intercourse. They do not 
believe that historical circumstances delineate the history of logic, and advance 
or hinder its growth, but rather that logic, which is explained by the peculiarities 
of language, advances or hinders the development of society. 

All this is strident idealism, not only because of its absurdly exaggerated 
views, but also because it is a pitiful attempt of the reactionary ideologists of 
the class struggle to counterpoise to the workers’ yearning for the overthrow 
of capitalism a semantic scholasticism and a reform of language as a magical 
means for overcoming all difficulties in science and all the evils of life. The work 
of J. V. Stalin, “Marxism and Questions of Linguistics,” in which the true role 
of language in society is set forth from a Marxist-Leninist position, arms the 
Marxist philosophers in the struggle against the reactionary philosophy of 
semantics. 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 
THE REPORTER'S JOB 


DONALD M. SCHWARTZ * 


oe SOME TIME the daily slogan of the New York Times—"All the news 
that’s fit to print’’—has stirred up among publishers and journalism pro- 
fessors much moralistic debate over “fit.” What concerns me much more in the 
slogan is the “all.” The Times, as everyone knows, weighs a great deal, particu- 
larly on Sundays. But even if the Times weighed three or four pounds instead 
of two, it couldn't justify its ‘“‘allness’ slogan. (Unless, of course, its editors 
think there is an awful lot of nasty news around.) If there is doubt about this 
statement, consider, for instance, James Joyce's job as a reporter in Ulysses, a 
partial account of just a few persons’ actions (mostly one man’s) in one town 
in a day; it weighs almost as much as a Sunday Times. 

The T7mes, though, isn’t the only news-giver that stresses completeness to 
the extent of intimating ‘‘allness’’ for its coverage. The Atlanta Journal, for 
instance, has the slogan ‘Covers Dixie Like The Dew,” and I know a Chicago 
Tribune reporter who says—I don't know with how much of a smile—"‘It hasn't 
happened until it's been in the Tribune.” 

Many programs in the radio news business have painted themselves into a 
verbal corner by striving after the “allness’’ effect with the phrase, “And now 
here is a complete summary of the day's news . . .” 

Because of the physical structure of the news-getting-and-giving business I 
suspect that most journalists in the field are aware of the abstracting process; 
but somewhere in the high towers where most journalistic policy is made the 
idea seems to be to try to kid the public into thinking each news medium is 
telling all. 

Abstracting is constantly going on in the news. I would like to see the press— 
which, I believe, is aware of the fact—admit it. What I have called the “physical 
structure of news”’ is apparent in most high school trips through the local news- 
paper plant—complete with explanations of how the reporter gets a digest of 
the facts, phones part of them to the re-write man, who selects some of the facts 
for the story, which he slides over to the copy desk, where it is checked for 
accuracy, spelling, etc., and in the process usually is chopped down a bit. 

* Now on the news staff of the South Bend (Indiana) Tribune, Mr. Schwartz was 


formerly new. broadcaster for radio station WWCA in Gary, Indiana. He is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri School of Journalism. 
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If the story isn’t of a “policy” nature so that the managing editor, editor, 
executive editor, and publisher, etc. have to get in a few licks, it may go to type. 
Now the make-up editor exercises his own particular brand of abstracting with 
his recognized ability to make a big story into a little one (or vice versa) by 
the kind of headline he assigns it and where he “‘buries’’ it in the paper. Finally, 
even the pressroom worker, who locks the type into place, may at the last moment 
throw out a few lines of type (carrying facts of the story) if they won't fit into 
the allotted space. Journalistic writing, with its prescription of who-what-where- 
when-why coming first, makes unconscious abstracting easy. The story trails off 
into tail-end facts which the make-up man or compositor lops to any convenient 
length. 


Fa PROCESS of abstracting through selection usually is explained in academic 
or public relations journalism lectures. However, another and equally im- 
portant abstracting factor is seldom noted. That is the selecting done by the 
reporter, or “legman’” as he is known in the trade, and the selecting that's 
already done before the reporter gets started. 

Laymen generally seem to think reporters go out and cover events—events 
happening and observable. All too often, though, especially for the regular beat 
reporter, that isn’t true; he merely reports words about other words, spoken or 
written. The handing of news up the abstraction ladder in, say, the routine auto- 
mobile accident is likely to go like this. The policeman goes to the accident after 
it happens, listens to the stories of the two drivers, who are too scared and 
involved at best to tell much of what went on, and usually are interested in 
presenting only the facts that prove ‘‘it was all the other guy’s fault.” The cop 
also may talk to witnesses if any are available. He takes notes on what he thinks 
he hears, returns to the station, and turns the material over to a records-writing 
sergeant, who writes up what he wants of it. 

Then our ground-floor man of the radio station or newspaper, the reporter, 
arrives on the scene—not the scene of the accident, but the police station. Unless 
he decides to do some digging, the sergeant’s report will be the basis of his story. 

The “Washington story” apparently follows much the same route to front 
pages and broadcasts, if James Reston of the New York Times is any judge. 
Time recently reported a speech Reston gave at the Kansas University School of 
Journalism, in which he criticized Washington reporters for a growing tendency 
to do their reporting by re-writing the handouts or abstractions prepared by 
government officials. 

And so the police reporter, city hall man, and other legmen often work from 
reports, or reports of reports—e.g. city council minutes, housing survey studies, 
etc. What has to be “covered’’ is sometimes the product of years of work, an 
account of which might run thousands of pages without telling every detail of 
what was done. 
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B” NOT ONLY is the reporter usually reporting on a fraction of the events, 
but often, by accepting the statements of ‘‘responsible officials,” he passes 
along words that have little or no relation to the extensional facts. 

During 1950 I was reporting the running story of the Gary Municipal Board 
of Censors, who were concerned at the time with allegedly obscene literature 
available in local newsstands. I reported on one broadcast: 


Now one of the questions raised at this week's Censor Board meeting 
was: who is to be protected from this so-called lewd and lascivious reading? 
Is it the youth the mayor is trying to protect? It would appear so from the 
discussion at the Censors’ meeting . . . {The} Board chairman . . . asked 
Gary's acting librarian . . . about teen-age reading habits. Both agreed that 
library reading falls off at about 16. That, thought [the chairman}, was 
the point where the “bad’’ reading takes up . . . The mayor agreed with 
that general position of needing to protect the late teen-age group. The 
mayor said he felt the ‘bad’ reading “incited’’ them. 


As I said on the air, I became curious, and asked: ‘“Who actually does read 
this ‘bad’ literature—the much-damned younger generation?’ A partial answer 
came, as I reported, from: 


. a talk at one of the biggest and busiest corner newsstands in Gary... 
{ with} the newspaper boy . . . Only he didn’t know our conversation . . . 
was being recorded. We got his unrehearsed views on censorship: how it 
may affect his business, his comments on legality, and one of the things 
we've been talking about here: who reads the forbidden or about-to-be 
forbidden literature? 


After the newsboy (who was no boy) told me he thought the censoring idea 
was illegal, I suggested: 


“Well, the mayor . . . they say they want to protect these teen-agers 
from those magazines.”” (And I indicated a rack of magazines of the type 
under question. ) 

Naw, they don’t buy "em," said the newsboy. 
Really? You mean the young kids don’t buy "em?" 

“Naw, they don’t buy em,” said the newsboy. “Too expensive. Cost 
twenty or twenty-five cents. 

“That right? Then who does buy ‘em?” 

“Forty-, fifty-year-old men, that’s who 

Yeah?” 
Yeah!” 

This passage isn't quoted primarily to show that the Censor Board and mayor 
were on a wild-goose chase in their desire to protect the teen-agers. Because of 
my curiosity, and because I was fortunate enough in this instance to have had 
both the time and the opportunity, | was able to correct, or at least to bring 


sharply into question, the prevailing notion, held by the Board of Censors and 


therefore reported as news, that here was a problem affecting Gary teen-agers. 
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This incident suggests how reporters (including myself), often cut off from 
first-hand observation and therefore relying upon the inferences and evaluations 
of others, may, without knowing it, pass along false information. 

In countless stories the kind of statements made by the board and mayor are 
reported with no attempt to check facts. Both journalists and readers ought to be 
aware of this possibility if they want to have a more accurate idea of what they 
are giving to and getting from the news media. Among the more gullible, state- 
ments that would be regarded as asinine if heard personally are accepted as facts 
when dignified by type or by a convincing voice. 


> BATTLE-CRY of the news-givers is ‘‘authoritativeness.” A look at almost 
any issue of Broadcasting, one of the-trade journals of radio and television, 
is instructive. In the want-ad columns, newscasting job seekers are constantly 
telling possible employers they have “‘authoritative’’ voices—while in adjoining 
columns employers seeking newscasters are demanding “authoritative” voices. 
And the promotion for printed news-dispensers—the Kiplingers, Pearsons, et al. 
—is similar. ‘Get the last word, the King James version of the news. You don't 
have to shop around after you've got the straight dope from us——we're 
authoritative!” 


But who is authoritative? Who ever has the final word on anything that moves 
as fast as the news? What reporter ever asks the last question and gets the last 
answer and the last development? Compare the handling of any story by several 


news media. 

For example, Lake County, Indiana, elected a Republican prosecutor, David 
Stanton, who was committed to an investigation of politics and gambling in his 
campaign; as a special deputy in charge of the investigation he appointed a 
Democrat, Metro Holovachka. One night, about a month after his appointment, 
when Holovachka was sitting in a private Gary club (of which he had been a 
member for some time), several Gary policemen entered the club and carried 
off four illegal slot machines. The same night Gary police raided a policy-wheel 
press at a different place. 

Next day the Gary Post-Tribune carried a story of the two raids under a 
one-column headline, “SEIZE POLICY WHEEL, SLOTS IN TWO RAIDS; 
FOUR MACHINES TAKEN IN SLOVAK FORAY,” and in the sixth para- 
graph mentioned Holovachka’s presence. Further down the Post-Tribune’s story 
said, ‘Police officials who would not permit the use of their riames disclosed 
that Holovachka was in the club.” The story was on the sixth page of the second 
section. (The Post-Tribune had strongly supported Holovachka’s boss, Stanton, 
in the election. ) 

The story made the front page of the Chicago Tribune under a one-column 
headline, “CRIME FIGHTER IN RAIDED CLUB CRIES: POLITICS.” And 
“Metro Holovachka’’ were the first two words in the story. The Tribune story 
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had the policy-wheel information in the last two paragraphs. And the Tribune 
account quoted Holovachka directly, “This was obviously a political move on 
the part of the Gary city administration to place me in an embarrassing position.” 

The Tribune reporter got his quote from Holovachka after I had got mine. 
For my WWCA story Holovachka said only, “I’m an innocent victim of a set 
of circumstances,” and he said a couple of times that the timing of the raid 
looked strange to him. The Tribune reporter talked by phone with Holovachka 
immediately after I did; perhaps the deputy, after having talked to me, remem- 
bered to tell the next caller some of the things he had forgotten to tell me, or 
perhaps the Tribune man was a better prodder that morning than I was. In the 
WWCA story Holovachka was in the lead, and the policy-wheel raid was made 
a separate story. 

Next, chronologically, came the Times from nearby Hammond, Indiana, 
which put the story in its late Saturday edition under an eight-column front- 
page headline: “HOLOVACHKA ‘FRAMED’ IN SLOT RAID!” Here the 
lead was what Holovachka’s boss prosecutor Stanton told the Times about 
the slot raid. The Times reported Stanton as saying that he ‘suspected a frame- 
up.” The paper also quoted Stanton’s allegation that the ‘‘city administration of 
Gary would give anything to embarrass me.” (In the Chicago Tribune story the 
raid was an attempt to embarrass Holovachka, according to Holovachka.) 

Obviously these are four different stories, not only in the sense that they 
appeared physically in four different places, but especially in the sense that they 
were developed by different reporters, with different questions, from different 
sources (even Holovachka was different when he talked to the Tribune's man 
from what he was like when he talked to me), at different times, were written 
differently, and played differently—by make-up and placement in the papers, and 
on the air, by tone of voice, etc. 

If one allows these variables inherent in abstracting to show up in reporting 
the news, the reports will have naturally a tone of tentativeness quite different 
from the “‘authoritativeness” sought by most reporters. 


yo ARE SOME reporters who show some humility in giving the news. 
Whether it comes from a consciousness of abstracting or from a realization 


that yours is only one man’s version, or one newspaper's, I don't know. Never- 
theless, NBC radio-TV commentator Clifton Utley, for one, often says things 
like ‘Now, I don’t pretend to be an expert on this, but from the wire reports 
I get, and based on, etc., etc., it seems to me .. .”” Mr. Utley is unusually aware 
of the methods by which he arrives at his comments; this is clear not only 
from his broadcasts, but also from his published reflections on his profession, 
“Can a Radio Commentator Talk Sense?’’ in the Spring, 1946 issue of ETC. 
(III, 217-223). 

Nineteenth-century journalism, practiced when communication of the news 
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was slower, seemed more inclined toward tentativeness and the guarded statement 
than is journalism today. Headlines like “RUMOR PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
CAPTURED—SIGNIFICANT IF TRUE” were more in use. Even the use of 
the word ‘‘account” in place of today’s more common “‘story’’ seems to carry with 
it the recognition of the subjectiveness of all reports—including those by “our 
reporter.” But today, when the teletypes move hot copy fast, journalists act as if 
they no longer need to talk cautiously—that is to say, accurately. 

During the fall 1950 political campaign, I happened to be in the Gary 
Philip Murray Steelworkers Union building the night of a labor rally with all 
Democratic speakers on the announced program, when in walked the Republican 
candidate for first-district congressman for Indiana, Paul Cyr. He sat down in 
the front row while his opponent, incumbent Democrat Ray Madden, finished his 


talk. Then, as I reported: 


When Madden finished, GOP candidate Cyr started toward the speak 
ers’ stand, saying he wanted an opportunity to answer Madden. Madden 
sat there smiling, and /f this reporter isn’t mistaken, the Congressman even 
said hello to his opponent. However, it’s hard to say just what happened, 
because about here the audience caught on that a Republican candidate was 
trying to get the floor at this solid Democratic rally, and began yelling 
words to the general effect of “Throw the bum out!” Some took the advic« 
About three or four grabbed Cyr, one applying an arm-lock, and escorted 
him up the aisle and toward the exit. 


The fact that I was the only reporter in the hall did not prevent other news- 
men from reporting the incident with much more “‘authoritative’’ sounds than 
I made. One writer, who reconstructed the event from Cyr’s next-day account of 
it, did have the good grace to enclose most of his story in quotes. 

One out-of-town paper (Indianapolis Star) wrote: ‘Paul Cyr, Republican 
nominee for Congress in Lake county, was manhandled by ‘labor goons’ in the 
presence of top officials of the Democratic party when he sought to address a 
political rally here Wednesday night.’’ The Star, which datelined its story 
“Gary, Spl,’ then went on to tell what had happened, with no attribution to 
anyone, although it had no reporter in the hall, and its “Spl’’ probably recon- 
structed his version from someone who was there—probably Cyr. The Star later 
took off on the incident in an editorial, saying, among other things, that “ 
Ray Madden [First district Indiana Representative}, John Watkins [Lieutenant- 
Governor of Indiana}, and Frank McHale [Democratic National Committeeman 
from Indiana} sat idly by and watched the brutality and unfairness of these labor 
goons without protest . . .” 


* Perhaps this is as good a place as any for me to say, in taking credit for the words 
in italics, that I was introduced to general semantics by Professor Earl English (now Dean) 
of the School of Journalism of the University of Missouri. His instruction and inspiration 
and his views on the social responsibility of journalism have been deeply influential in 
shaping my views. 
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The fact was that while Madden was in the hall Cyr was told he could 
speak at the end of the program and had sat down to wait; then Madden left, 
and it was after that that most of the fireworks with Cyr took place. McHale 
from the first had suggested that Cyr be allowed to speak. 

Cyr's wife was surprised to read in the same paper that she was under a 
doctor's care, which bit of erroneous information that paper reported imme- 
diately after saying that her husband had visited a doctor next day for treatment 
of a wrenched arm. The Associated Press story on the Indiana wire, provided 
by one of its Lake County correspondents, went through another step of abstract- 
ing and became even more “‘authoritative’’ because the wire service was carrying 
it. One of the most striking experiences I have watching abstracting and inten- 
sionalism at work in the news is watching stories that originate in Gary come over 
the state AP wire. Sometimes they are so different from what I think I have 
seen and heard that I cannot in conscience use them. 

It is my personal feeling that mere accurate reporting is almost nowhere 
admired in journalism as it used to be. Once it was a feat for the reporter who 
was able by shorthand to report the Lincoln-Douglas debates accurately word- 
for-word. Today Lincoln and Douglas would have publicity men, and if they 
wanted to make the big dailies and wire services they would have to provide 
“advances” on the debates. They'd probably do it, too, since people don’t go to 
political meetings as they used to. And that raises for me a rather crucial point: 
while “straight reporting” isn’t admired as it used to be, it is more essential than 
ever that it be done well, since people are much more stay-at-homes than they 
formerly were, depending more and more on radio, television, and the press to 
give them their picture of the world. 


fps HAS been much comment on Time magazine's ‘‘Time-style’ from a 
stylistic point of view, but unraveling Time's report-inference-judgment- 
affective-connotation maze appears to me much more important for the reader. 
Time’s admitted job of interpretative writing leads it to the necessity of “goosing 
itself” (as one writer put it) to intensional conclusions that are hard to square 
with even what little can be checked. In “reporting” the Dewey dinner incident, 
in which the New York governor told off the Russian guests, who promptly left, 
Time said Dewey may have been rude but nobody except the Communists and 
their friends were very excited about the rudeness. In the meantime, Eleanor 
Roosevelt spent a column following the episode telling how upset she for one 
felt about it. 

Time’s opposition, Newsweek, at least makes an attempt to separate its 
reports from its opinions by telling its stories first and saving its interpretative 
writing for the end, announcing it with italic type and calling it ‘‘significance.” 
This is not to say there is no subjective element in so-called “straight reporting” ; 
I already have demonstrated that there is. I say only for practical purposes 
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that this matter of varnishing the truth must be examined in terms of how many 
layers are being used. 






































oe of the outstanding examples of spreading it on thick I've ever seen 
occurred in 1951 when an American Broadcasting Company Commentator, 
Paul Harvey, was caught by a plant guard trying to sneak into the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory in Chicago, which is very much off limits for Mr. Harvey. 
People in and around Chicago seemed to be primarily interested in figuring out 
what Harvey was up to—boosting his Hooper-rating, testing security safeguards, 
both, or what? 

What many missed, I think, was the chance to watch an advanced word-to- 
word manipulator caught with his intensionalism down. (Incidentally, Harvey 
sounds very, very authoritative to lots of people.) In one of the many stories 
carried by Chicago papers after Harvey was caught, Jack Starr wrote for the 
Sun-Times: 





News commentator Paul Harvey, in advance of his ‘‘Operation Backfire” 
had prepared the script of an exposé intended to show up security safe- 
guards at the Argonne National Laboratory. . . . But the whole thing was 
hung up on a fence around the Laboratory where the hefty Harvey lost his 
overcoat. . . . His project . . . ended . . . with his hands in the air and a 
guard’s gun in his face. But the script of what might have been told was 
found in the car he drove to the atomic research installation. . . . The 
script was planned for Harvey's radio or television programs Sunday. It 
described how he and a friend, both big men and easily identified, mind 
you, were driving a little past midnight Monday—just driving. And what 
do you think? They ran out of gas. They left the car and walked toward 
a place from which a light was shining. There was a fence around the 
place. They climbed the fence, presumably without wear and tear on a 
single overcoat. ... 


On and on went the advance verbalization of the never-to-be-accomplished 
escapade. The payoff, according to Start’s report of the Harvey script, was to 
be when Harvey would reveal that he and his friend left a note inside the plant 
to be discovered by the “chagrined guards.” 

Harvey's kind of work of necessity makes his symbol of reality the teletype 
machine that delivers him his words, just as the re-write man’s symbol of reality 
is the telephone receiver. The radio commentator’s job is mostly putting the 
words together and delivering them so that they ‘‘sound good.” It is not stretch- | 
ing things too far, I believe, to say that what appears to have happened in 
Harvey's case is that, having verbally climbed the Argonne Laboratory fence and 
sneaked past the guards in his prepared script, he deluded himself into a con- 
viction that what is easily said is as easily done. Whether or not this is what 
actually occurred in this instance, there is no doubt of the high degree of inten- 
sionality in Harvey's regular broadcasts. This intensionality is demonstrated in 
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another Sun-Times story a few days after the attempted gate-crashing. At a press 
conference to “explain” the incident, said the Sun-Times, Harvey “waved a 
figurative American flag and talked of patriotism. . . . Actually . . . the com- 
mentator explained nothing to the press, his employers, and his sponsors.” He 


said something about not wanting to jeopardize security in government agencies. 


‘What government agencies are you talking about?’ he was asked. “I cannot 
comment on that,” Harvey answered. ‘‘After much sparring,” said the Sun- 
Times, “Harvey ended the conference by handing out a seven-page statement. 
It quoted Representative Fred Busbey (R., Ill.) as saying, ‘Paul Harvey is one 
of America’s most brilliant and patriotic radio commentators.’ ’ This was the 
extent of the “explanation.” 


A CERTAIN amount of intensionalism is inevitable, of course, in news report- 
ing. Certain events have a routine quality about them, in that the routine ex- 
pectations on the basis of which a reporter makes his inquiries are fulfilled by 
unstartling and routine facts. Nevertheless, to be constantly on guard against 
intensionalism, to be aware of the nature of the abstracting process, to be aware 
of the endless variety and complexity of human events, are necessary to the 
reporter. In the first place, these semantic cautions make a reporter or com- 
mentator less ‘authoritative.’ Furthermore, they give him the means whereby his 
news reports become far more interesting. The interest is in the differences 
between one railroad wreck and another railroad wreck, between one murder and 
another murder. The extensional attitude alerts one to these crucial differences. 

Once I covered a murder story in Gary, Indiana. I look back on this incident 
with some gratification, because I feel that it was a good story, and because I feel 
too that this was an occasion on which my training in general semantics was 
noticeably helpful to me in observing the uniqueness of the situation. 

This particular murder was notably different from other murders from the 
start in that the murderer was found before the body was. The police spent a day 
trying to break down their suspect, and finally in the late afternoon he took 
them to a clay pit where he had thrown the body. Around this water-filled pit 
some people were fishing under the late afternoon sun. Suddenly the police, 
leading the murder suspect, walked on the scene. The suspect was told to throw 
a stone in the water where he had thrown the body. At the spot where the stone 
landed, a fishing line was dangling, held by a priest sitting in shirt sleeves on a 
log jutting out over the water. The police went to work pulling out the body. 
The fishermen around the bank withdrew their lines and watched. While the 
work went on and the crowd stood around waiting, a train ran by on the far side 
of the pit. The engineer leaned out and waved to the crowd, as engineers do. 

In my report of this part of the murder story, I included along with the 
routine details of names, addresses, time, and so on, the unique situation of 


the group of people around that pit in those circumstances—the sudden appear- 
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ance of police among a group of peaceful fishermen, the finding of the body 
directly under the line of the shirt-sleeved priest, and the engineer, certainly 
unaware of what was going on, waving in his friendly way. I still feel it was 
a good story—at least there is no other murder story exactly like it, because there 
is no other murder exactly like it. 

It is said that a reporter gets the story he is sent after, and a good reporter 
gets the story he is not sent after. Hence the principle of extensionalism is 
recognized—at least to the extent of a well-known adage—in my profession. 
It only remains that more of us act on the principle more of the time. 
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GETTING SEMANTICS DOWN TO 
EARTH: THREE CASE HISTORIES 

JOHN J. KESSLER * 
| pars ARE TALKING about semantics, and, as Allen Walker Read pointed 


out in trans /formation, No. 2 (1951), in his article, “How Useful is the 
Word ‘Semantics’?’’ there has been much use in recent years of the word 
semantic’ as a close synonym for ‘‘verbal.’’ I think semanticists themselves are 
partly to blame for this. The final test of semantics as a school of thought will 
be how much it is “culture,” and how much “‘cult 

The cultish aspects of semantics are the concern of many. There is nothing 
intrinsically ridiculous about systematic bodies of opinion or belief. A common 
defect of all systems of thought is that the literal-minded tend to harden the 
metaphors of a system into mythology, thereby converting it into a cult. They 
devote themselves to worshiping the symbols of their system. One would think 
that a discipline such as semantics, which undertakes to make people aware of 
the pitfalls of symbolic behavior, would contain within itself sufficient warnings 
against such cultishness: the adoration of the symbol and the forgetting of what 
is behind it. However, as Emerson said over 100 years ago, “The fascination lies 
in the symbol” —and perhaps even those who call themselves semanticists will 
inevitably include some who are subject to this fascination. 

Lest I myself fall under the sway of the symbol at the expense of the realities 
for which they stand, I have found it both instructive and important, as a student 
of general semantics, to get the theories down to earth. If general semantics is 
an extensional discipline, it must be applied to extensional situations—and for 
me the extensional situations are the problems to be found in my home city of 
St. Louis. I should like to describe three instances in which an attempt has been 
made during 1950-51 to apply extensional methods to human rights problems 
in this area—specifically problems involving Negro white relations. Each of 


these problems involve talk and action among many civic and religious groups. 


In each case, the extensional treatment follows the same general pattern: first, 
facts are collected; second, these facts are given wide publicity; and third, an 
action program is instituted. 


* President, St. Louis Chapter of the International Society for General Semantics. Long 
active in civic affairs in St. Louis, Dr. Kessler received in 1950 awards from three organi- 
zations (St. Louis Urban League, B'nai B'rith Men's and Women’s Council, and Omega 
Psi Phi fraternity) for outstanding contributions to human relations in the St. Louis area 
He is also lecturer in semantics at University College of Washington University, St. Louis 
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CASE No. 1: PUBLIC EDUCATION IN St. LOUIS 


ee MissouRI CONSTITUTION, 1945, states that ‘‘separate schools shall be 
maintained for white and colored students, unless otherwise provided for by 
law.” In St. Louis in 1951 there were 84 white and 22 Negro public schools, 
with no whites going to Negro schools, and no Negroes going to white schools— 
all according to Missouri law. 

A higher law, the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, provides: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and the State wherein 
they reside. No state shall enforce any law which shall abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens . . . 


In several recent cases pertaining to education, the Supreme Court held that 
Negro citizens are entitled to equal educational opportunities. This meant that 
there had to be equality of opportunity. Where inequalities have been proved, 
in a number of cases, the Supreme Court ruled that Negroes must be admitted to 
white schools. Such cases as had come before the courts, however, were entirely 
in the field of university education.! 


Some Facts Are Collected 


fiom ANNUAL REPORTS of the Superintendent of Education of the St. Louis 
Public Schools contained figures which of themselves were evidence of gross 
inequalities in the opportunities afforded white and Negro students. Other figures 
were collected from the Auditor's Report and from the Comptroller's Report of 
the City of St. Louis, 1949-50. School properties are exempt from taxation, but 
the value of the properties is assessed by the city. 

All of this material was gathered in a 90-page report. A summary of the facts 
collected follows. It can be said for the facilities offered the Negro student in 
the St. Louis Public Schools, 1951, that: 


(1) His schoolrooms averaged 43 pupils per room, as compared with 
27 pupils per room in the white schools. 

(2) His teachers averaged 41 pupils per class, as against 36 pupils 
per class for white pupils. 


*The United States Supreme Court, in State of Missouri, ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 
et al., 305 U.S. 337; 59 S. Ct. Rep. 232, lc. 236, December 12, 1938. 

Sipuel v. Beard of Regents of University of Oklahoma, et al., No. 369; 332 U.S. 631, 
argued January 7, 8, 1948; decided January 12, 1948. 

Sweatt v. Painter and Other Members of the Board of Regents, Dean of School of Lau 
of the University of Texas, from Supreme Court Reporter, Vol. 70, No. 15, June 15, 1950, 
page 848. Argued April 4, 1950; decided June 5, 1950. 

McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, et al., No. 34. Argued 
April 3 & 4, 1950; decided June 5, 1950. From Supreme Court Reporter, Vol. 70, No. 15, 
June 15, 1950, page 851. 
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(3) If he lived in South St. Louis, in the Carondelet district, he had to 
travel five or more miles to go to school, and the same distance back; 
while white schools in his own neighborhood, or his own block, were able 
to take him without overcrowding. 

(4) All of his schools were overcrowded, while many white schools 
had vacant classrooms or classrooms which were used for extra-curricular 
activities, boy scouts, girl scouts, adult education, etc. 

(5) If he had available the rooms which were not used as classrooms 
in the white schools, the number of pupils per room would have dropped 
from 43 to 31 per room 


(6) For every dollar spent on a white pupil, eighty cents was being 
spent on a Negro pupil. 


Publicity 
i ee REPORT on the St. Louis Public Schools was made available to some thirty 
religious and civic organizations in St. Louis. All of them condemned the 
conditions reported and began to unite their efforts to remove them. It is sig 
nificant that these organizations included Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups 
as well as such groups as the American Association of Social Workers, the Ameri 
can Association of University Women, the Mayor of St. Louis’ Human Relations 
Council, and the League of Women Voters. Many meetings were held in which 


lectures and panel discussions served to promote an educational program. 


Action Program 


WO PLANS for action developed. A bill was introduced in the Missouri Legis- 

lature which provided that each school district in the state might vote to 
abolish segregation within that district (House Bill 135 as amended). Another 
distinct plan of action was that of a suit in the Federal Court which, if it reaches 
the Supreme Court, would abolish segregation by declaring the state law regard 
ing segregation as unconstitutional. 

In view of several Supreme Court cases now pending, some of which are 
similar to the St. Louis case, action in St. Louis will be delayed until decisions 
have been rendered. In the meantime, the facts in the St. Louis situation have 
been brought up to date. Another study of the situation has also been made 
under the direction of Dr. Stuart Queen of Washington University. The two 
studies, independently made, will be used as part of the factual basis for sup- 


porting the suit to be brought before the Federal Court. 


CASE No. 2: RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN HOTELS 


fe SITUATION in the St. Louis hotels was described in 1950 by Mr. Conrad 
Hilton, President of the Hilton Hotels, a chain which controls the Jefferson 


Hotel in St. Louis. He has given permission to reproduce his letter 


Dear Dr. Kessler: With further reference to my letter of January 25, I 
wrote to Mr. Joseph Harper, General Manager of the Jefferson Hotel 
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Mr. Harper tells me that Negroes are not permitted to register for rooms 
in St. Louis hotels, although many are served at banquets. Under the cir- 
cumstances the Jefferson Hotel will have to do as other St. Louis hotels do. 
We cannot be different. 


Mr. Harper tells me there is segregation in theatres, schools, and public 
gathering places. Public sentiment in St. Louis will have to change this 
situation. I hope it will be changed. 

President, Hilton Hotels 
(signed) CONRAD HILTON 


A survey of some one hundred national organizations by means of a 
written questionnaire brought out the fact that many of them have policies in 
the selection of convention cities which prevent their selecting St. Louis as a 
convention city. It was revealed that their delegates used St. Louis only as a 
whistle stop on their way to Cleveland, Chicago, Atlantic City, San Francisco, 
and other cities where racial discrimination is not practiced against Negro dele- 
gates to conventions. The returns from religious, labor, and welfare organizations 
revealed the surprising information that the amount of convention business lost 
to St. Louis each year was of the same magnitude as the amount the St. Louis 
Convention Bureau was able to attract. 


Publicity 


M* CIVIC GROUPS were made aware of the conditions of hotel discrimina- 
tion in St. Louis and by means of their mimeographed letters officially 
made known their detestation of the treatment Negroes are getting in the St. 
Louis hotels. 


Action 


A copy of the report, Racial Discrimination in the St. Louis Hotels, was sent 
to each of the managers of the leading St. Louis hotels and released to 
newspapers and magazines. How did this action demonstrate the volume of 
“Public Sentiment’? which is the concern of Mr. Hilton and his business 
associates? 

The past few months have revealed a decided change since Mr. Hilton's 
statement of St. Louis hotel policy in 1950. The Convention Bureau of St. Louis 
is now (February 1953) booking a number of national conventions on a non- 
segregated basis. Mr. Hilton’s statement about segregation in theatres and public 
gathering places in St. Louis is no longer totally true. All public places operated 
by the city, such as the Municipal Theatre and Kiel Auditorium, are open to all 
the public. The leading theater in St. Louis, The American, has just recently 
announced a new policy of selling its seats to all persons without racial dis- 
crimination. I think it can now be said that public opinion, organized and brought 
to the attention of hotel and theater people in a quantitative way, has brought 
results in St. Louis. 
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CASE No. 3: SWIMMING POOLS 


A eon 1950 Negroes were not allowed to use the public swimming pools in 
St. Louis. A suit reached the Supreme Court which ruled that this was a 
denial of legal rights as set forth in the Fourteenth Amendment. When the 
pools were opened in 1950, a small riot ensued. The pools remained open all 
summer with small attendance and large police protection. 


Fac ts 


' THIS CASE, the job of collecting ‘facts’ was more complex than the collect- 
ing of numerical data or written statements. The problem had to do with 
timidity, fear, and anxiety on the part of the public and the city administration. 
One of the anxieties injected into the situation was that of the sanitary condition 
of the pools. This was not stated to be a concern because of interracial swimming, 
but was worded rather as a general anxiety based on such statements as ‘‘all public 
swimming pools are unsanitary.” 

The problem of the swimming pools has been the special concern of a group 
of St. Louisans known as the Greater St. Louis Human Relations Council. This 
group met with the press, the Police Department, and the Park Commissioner, 
all of whom have worked together to encourage the peaceful use of the pools, 
suppressing undue publicity of any kind which would tend to stimulate the “hate 


boys.” 
Publicity 


(7. USE of the pools was promoted among groups like the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts, the YMCA, and YWCA. The sanitary condition of the 
pools was given a special study, including a study of the methods of chlorination 
used by the Health Department. The general sanitary condition of the public 
pools was found to be good—in fact, better than that of some privately owned 
pools in the county open to the public. 


The publicity effort was all in the direction of encouraging public attendance 
at the city pools, a policy of quiet cooperation without publicity—in the interest 
of best serving the public interest. 


Action 


r THE SUMMER of 1951, the public swimming pools of St. Louis operated 
without trouble and with a growing attendance. The record for the summer 
of 1952 has been as good with respect to trouble, better with respect to attendance. 


Conclusion 


Ke FOREGOING case histories have been reported as examples of getting 
semantics down to earth in some human relations problems. The methods 
used can be called extensional in that they involve, instead of preaching or 
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moralizing, the conscientious making of better “maps” of the social ‘‘territories,’’ 
and then getting these maps widely publicized so that the public misinformation 
(and sometimes superstition) is dispelled. The methods are extensional in 
that they attempt to produce changes in behavior not through exhortation, but 
through providing people with more adequate information about their own 
social situation and the results of their own behavior. These case histories are 
not meant to suggest in any way that general semantics is saving St. Louis—far 
from it. But they do indicate some trends, if not any triumphs. 

Extensional methods can be used in many fields of personal and social 
living. Every one of us is involved in some problem and has some special 
qualifications for solving that problem. Unless we retire into schizophrenic isola- 
tion, all of us need some sort of down-to-earth routine which starts with gather 
ing some facts in a territory, making others conscious of them, and then using 
the facts to plan, with others, programs of personal or social action. 

The motive, of course, is to help some weary traveler along his way. The 
weary traveler may be an underprivileged minority or an exploited individual 
or group. Perhaps he is ourselves. But one of the first things a semantic actionist 
must learn, if he decides to go into some territory and start digging, is to stop 
talking and get busy with his shovel. 
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CHARLES S$. PEIRCE, SEMIOSIS, 
AND THE “MIND” 


SUMNER C, POWELI 


\ \ THEN Charles Sanders Peirce set down his speculations regarding conscious 


ness, he not only arrived at one of the fundamental concepts of his doctrine 
of pragmatism, but he also initiated America’s contribution to the study now 


known as semantics. For Peirce was one of the first men convinced that the 


study of man’s consciousness, and therefore the study of the functions of mind, 
involved a thorough analysis of the logic of symbol and sign. He wrote that “the 
content of consciousness, the entire phenomenal manifestation of mind, is a sign 
resulting from inference’ (V, 188).! This led him to what he felt to be one 


of his most important conclusions: “the word or sign which man uses /s the man 


himself. For, as the fact that every thought is a sign, taken in conjunction with 
that fact that life is a train of thought proves that man is a sign . thus my 
language is the sum total of myself; for the man is the thought” (V. 188). 
The philosophical system which embraces this concept is one which few 
people (perhaps not even Peirce himself) have been able to organize completely, 
but some glimpses of it are necessary in order to see the sections of it devoted 
to the study of what Peirce termed semiosis, the relations between man and his 


symbols and signs. Peirce meant all segments of his system to dovetail neatly 


and hoped to create ‘a theory so comprehensive that, for a long time to come, 
the entire work of human reason, in philosophy of every school and kind . . . 


shall appear as the filling up of its details’ (1, 1). But the writings which he 


left behind are as baffling to put together as a Chinese puzzle, and one is certain 
tu find pieces left out as one proceeds to reconstruct the whole. 
Nevertheless, there are several basic concepts in Peirce’s system which seem 


clear. However interested he was in the importance of man’s ideas, he accepted 


the physical presence of the world without too much question. ‘The brute element 
exists and must not be explained away, as Hegel seeks to do,” he wrote William 


At the time of writing this article, Mr. Powell, a graduate of Amherst College, was 
Teaching Fellow in American Civilization at Harvard University. His studies were inter 
rupted by serious illness, from which he is now re erating in New York 
’ Citations in parentheses are to volume and page number in Collected Papers of C. § 
i. C. Hartshorne, 10 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1934) 
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James,? and it was enough explanation for him to say of the world’s genesis, 
“it grew.” From these brute elements evolved the human mind and, for Peirce, 

reality.” This reality was closely connected with “truth,” the attainment of 
which Peirce admitted as founded on a hope: 


. all the followers of science are animated by a cheerful hope that the 
process of investigation, if only pushed far enough, will give one certain 
solution to each question to which they apply it. . . . This great hope is 
embodied in the conception of truth and reality. The opinion which is 
fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who investigate is what we mean 
by the truth, and the object represented in this opinion is the real. 
(V, 268-269) 


Reality, then, a body of universally accepted concepts, was for Peirce independent, 
not of thought in general, but of what he or any finite number of men might 
think about it, and consisted in something more than feeling and action and will. 
Essential for this reality was continuous, active thought among the men of the 
world, and a dependence on the fact that “investigation is destined to lead, at 
least, if continued long enough, to a belief in . . . the reality of that which is 
real” (V, 269). 


Revision of Pragmatism 


T WAS the fact that the operation of thought assured the continuity and truth 
of ‘‘reals’’ which made Peirce so fascinated with the logic of thought and the 
nature of signs. “Now thought is of the nature of a sign. In that case, then, if 
we can find out the right method of thinking and can follow it out—the right 
method of transforming signs—then truth can be nothing more nor less than 
the last result to which the following out of this method would ultimately carry 
us” (V, 390). Peirce’s investigation of the logic of sign was thus leading to the 
double result of discovering some of the most fundamental truths about man 
and, in making these discoveries, building up a central core of ‘‘reality’’ upon 
which future investigators would base their actions. 

Trained in the laboratory and in the discipline of mathematics by his father, 
a leading mathematician at Harvard, Peirce always thought in terms of a team 
of scientific investigators when he conducted his philosophical speculations. He 
was not interested, as his compatriot William James was, in convincing or 
appealing to the needs of “the average man’’—he was investigating fundamental 
truths which would carry their own logic and which would be utterly convincing 
to all reasonable men. Specifically belittling James's interest in “feeling,” Peirce 
wrote: 


All pragmatists will further agree that their method of ascertaining the 
meaning of words and concepts is no other than that experimental method 


*R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, Vol. I1 (Boston, 1935), 
p. 424. 
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by which all the successful sciences (in which number nobody in his 
senses would include metaphysics) have reached the degree of certainty 
that are severally proper to them today; this experimental method . . . 
having nothing to do with qualities of feeling. (V, 317-318) 


Peirce was speculating for a community of philosophical and scientific in- 
vestigators, and completely distrusted James's emphasis on individualism: “We 
individually cannot reasonably hope to attain the ultimate philosophy we pursue ; 
we can only seek it, therefore, for the community of philosophers” (V, 157). 
For purposes of communication, then, Peirce felt responsible only to this hypo- 
thetical body of the learned men of the world, which made him completely at 
ease as he created his own terms and which often led to arrogance and impatience 
with those who could not understand him. When James at one time wrote that 
Peirce’s projected lectures would be unintelligible to a majority of Harvard 
graduate students, Peirce replied: 


After all, I have no reason to distress myself that my philosophy does not 
get expounded. Your Harvard students of philosophy find it too arduous 
a matter to reason exactly. Soon your engineers will find it better to leave 
great works unbuilt rather than go through the necessary calculations. 
And Harvard is only a little in advance of the rest of the country on this 
road, and this country a little in advance of Europe. The Japanese will come 
and kick us out, and in the fullness of time, 4e will come to the questions 
which my philosophy answers and with patience will find the Key, as I 
have done.® 


Thirdness 


ITH THE COMPETITION of the scientists of the world to spur him on, writing 

for a posterity which could prove the truth of his philosophical predictions, 
Peirce saw himself as a prophet: 

I am, as far as I know, a pioneer, or rather a backwoodsman, in the work 


of clearing and opening up which I call sem/otic, that is, the doctrine of the 
essential nature and fundamental varieties of possible semiosis (V, 335). 


Semiosis, to Peirce, involved a study of tri-relative influence of a sign, its object, 
and its interpretant, and this study involved a consideration of ‘’Thirdness.” 

Peirce considered Thirdness the most important of his Three Universal 
Categories of all phenomena. Using an analogy of chemical elements, Peirce 
explained his categories of phenomena to James: ‘By the phenomenon I mean 
whatever is before our minds in any sense. The three categories are supposed to 
be the three kinds of elements that attentive perception can make out in the 
phenomenon.” * 

All the three categories were ideas in the mind: 

* Perry, op. cit., I, 419-420 

* Perry, op. cit., II, 429. 
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Category the First is the Idea of that which is such as it is regardless of 
anything else. That is to say, it is a Quality of Feeling. Category the 
Second is the Idea of that which is such as it is as being Second to some 
First, regardless of anything else, and in particular regardless of any Law, 
although it may conform to a law. That is to say, it is a Reaction as an 
element of the Phenomena. (V, 47) 


As Peirce explained to James, the practical exigencies of life made Second- 
ness the most prominent of the three. It was the experience of the shock of 
reaction between the ego and the non-ego, a double consciousness of effort and 
resistance, something which could not be properly conceived, because to con- 
ceive it would be to form a concept about it and to generalize it. In Peirce’s 
simplified example, if a man were walking down a street and a flower-pot un- 
expectedly landed on his head from a window above, the man’s mind would 
instantly experience the first two categories—a feeling of pain (Firstness), and 
the shock of reaction (Secondness). When the man formed a concept about this 
experience, he would then experience Thirdness. 

Peirce wrote, “Category the Third is the Idea of that which is such as it is 
as being a Third, or Medium, between a Second and its First. That is to say, 
it is a Representation as an element of the Phenomenon’ (V, 47). Peirce was 
especially interested in Thirdness, for he felt that it was in this experience that 
the mind showed its true powers, its ability to originate concepts, and he also 
felt that the elements of this experience were the only elements of phenomena 
which could be logically controlled. Although more might be controlled in the 
future, 


. . the content of the perceptual judgment cannot be sensibly controlled 
now, nor is there any rational hope that it ever can be. Concerning that 
quite uncontrolled part of the mind, logical maxims have as little to do 
as with the growth of hair and nails . . . But the sum of it all is that our 
logically controlled thoughts compose a small part of the mind, the mere 
blossom of a vast complexus which we may call the instinctive mind . . . 
upon which [man} builds as the very fact to which it is the whole business 
of his logic to be true. (V, 47) 


Peirce’s whole logical system was built on a belief in logical control of con- 
cepts, for his ruling esthetic ideal was the creation of a body of ‘‘real”’ universal 
concepts, whose philosophical and scientific predictions would eventually be 
proven true, and Peirce saw ‘no higher ideal for any thinking man. 


Deduction, Induction, Abduction 

— was quite willing to admit that the concept of the Three Universal 
Categories was as much based on instinct as on speculative and experimental 

investigation, and he insisted that all scientific investigation must admit a similar 

instinctive belief: 
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Now those vague beliefs that appear to be indubitable have the same sort 
of basis as scientific results have. That is to say, they rest on experience— 
on the total everyday experience of many generations of multitudinous 
populations. (V, 130) 


However worthless these vague beliefs were for distinctly scientific purposes, 


Science . . . would have to shut up shop if she should manage to escape 
accepting them [and] . . . within its proper sphere, which embraces objects 
of universal concern, the instinctive result of human experience ought to 
have... vastly more weight than any scientific result . . . (V, 365) 


With this complete confidence in the universality of his instinctive beliefs, Peirce 
could speculate on the actual function of Thirdness and the logic of abduction. 

Abduction was Peirce’s term for the most important of man’s three types 
of reasoning. Deduction was the reasoning of mathematics, starting from a 
hypothesis, the truth or falsity of which had nothing to do with the reasoning. 
Induction was the experimental testing of a theory, and its only value was deter- 
mining the value of a quantity by measuring the degree of concordance of theory 
with experimental fact. But abduction was the type of reasoning which actually 
originated the ideas and hypotheses on which induction and deduction were 
based. “Abduction consists in studying facts and devising a theory to explain 
them. Its only justification is that if we are ever to understand things at all, it 
must be in that way’’ (V, 90). As he summed it up, “Deduction proves that 
something must be. Induction shows that something actually is operative. Abduc 
tion merely suggests that something may be” (V, 106). 

Speculation on the logic of abduction seemed to Peirce his most important 
philosophical contribution (V, 322) and led directly to his study of semiosis 
(V, 121; 274-275). The logic of abduction involved a fundamental maxim for 
Peirce—the “pragmatic maxim’’ that every abductive hypothesis ‘‘must lead to 
a conception of conceivable practical effects.” This made conception reach far 
beyond the practical, for it allowed ‘any flight of the imagination provided this 
imagination ultimately alights upon a possible practical effect’’ (V, 121). 

This meant that for any explanatory hypothesis to be worthy of the rank of 
a hypothesis, it had to lead to one end, “the avoidance of all surprises and to 
the establishment of a habit of positive expectation that shall not be disappointed. 
Any hypothesis, therefore, may be admissible, in the absence of any special 
reasons to the contrary, provided it be capable of experimental verification.” 


Peirce hoped that by rigid adherence to his maxim any speculative mind could 


rid itself of all ideas essentially unclear, for a mind should refuse to speculate 


on those concepts which the pragmatic maxim declared barren. His study of 
semiosis, then, was limited to consideration of only those concepts which his 
maxim of pragmatism admitted as valid. All symbols, terms, propositions, and 


arguments would always be scrutinized in Peirce’s mind at the very outset of 
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speculation about them and screened by his maxim, “The elements of every con- 
cept enter into logical thought at the gate of perception and make their exit at 
the gate of purposive action; and whatever cannot show its passport at both 
these gates is to be arrested as unauthorized by reason” (V, 130). This was 
totally different from William James's pragmatic maxim because it stressed not 
the importance of any deeds done, but the importance of the mental habit in- 
volved in speculation about hypotheses, and Peirce was convinced that only 
when all reasonable men controlled their speculation by 47s maxim, would much 
“metaphysical gabble” be eliminated from world thought. 


Mental Habit and Prediction 


ITH THE PURPOSE of extending the area of man’s control over the world 
by his control over his habits of thinking, Peirce examined Thirdness, ab- 
duction, and semiosis. Returning to his example of the man on whose head a 
flower-pot has unexpectedly landed, immediately after experiencing in his mind 


the categories of firstness and secondness, the man would, according to Peirce, 
seek to explain this experience logically by the use of signs and symbols. The 
category of the resultant ideas, expressed mentally by symbols, would be that 
of Thirdness. The process of establishing a hypothesis to explain this experience 


would be abduction. The triadic relationship of the resulting hypothesis to the 
experience and to the effects of this hypothesis on the mind’s habits would be 
semiosis. 

Peirce felt that the majority of the world’s great concepts had occurred as 
a result of such experiences—where a ‘'strong, but more or less vague sense of 
need {was} superinduced by some involuntary experience of a suggestive nature’’ 
(V, 330) and that these concepts were conjectures first, represented in the mind 
by symbols. The resultant thought about such experience Peirce called a “‘sign,”’ 
and it had, according to him, three significant effects on the mind, an ‘emotional 
interpretant,” an “energetic interpretant,”’ and a ‘logical interpretant” (V, 326). 
The emotional interpretant was the immediate felt reaction to the sign; the 
energetic interpretant was either a muscular reaction to the sign or the mental 
reaction in the form of further effort and thought; the final resultant effect of 
the sign was an intellectual concept, which was the logical interpretant of the 
sign and involved very important mental habits. As Peirce put it, 


Every concept, every general proposition of the edifice of science, first 
came to us as a conjecture. These ideas are the first logical interpretants 
of the phenomena that suggest them, and which, as suggesting them, are 
signs, of which they are the (really conjectural) interpretants. . . . every 
conjecture is equivalent to, or is expressive of, such a habit that having a 
certain desire one might accomplish it if one could perform a certain act. 
(V, 330) 


Peirce gave the utmost importance to mental habit, which included natural 
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dispositions, all types of association, and which he defined as “a readiness to act 
in a certain way under given circumstances and when actuated by a given motive” 
(V, 330), and he felt that a belief was a “deliberate, or self-controlled habit’’ 
(V, 330). Consequently, his study of semiosis involved a habit whi h he declared 
should be universally adopted, “the deliberately formed, self-analyzing habit,” 
which was “the living definition, the final logical interpretant’” of any sign 
(V, 342). 

Following this habit, any conjectural logical interpretants should ‘‘stimulate 
us to various voluntary performances in the inner world [of the mind}. We 
imagine ourselves in various situations and animated by various motives; and 
we proceed to trace out the alternative lines of conduct . . . and remark the 
different ways in which our conjecture could be slightly modified’’ (V, 330). The 
logical interpretant of any sign, therefore, had to be in a relatively future tense 
and was a universal concept applying to all possible people in all possible 
circumstances. 

This was the core of Peirce’s speculation involving the meaning of intellectual 
concepts, ‘those upon the structure of which arguments concerning objective fact 
may hinge” (V, 318), for he felt that all intellectual concepts carried some 
implication concerning the general behavior ‘‘either of some conscious being or 
of some inanimate object’’ (V, 318). Furthermore, these concepts thus con- 
veyed ‘more . . . than any existential act, namely, the ‘would-acts,’ ‘would-do’'s’ 
of habitual behavior’ (V, 318), which /abits were much more universal than 
isolated actions of any phenomenon. 

Consequently, if all minds and all inanimate objects had certain universal 
habits, the meaning of any intellectual concept involving either of these would 
be “a description of the kind of action to which [the concept} will give rise, 
with the specifications of the conditions and of the motive . . . the most perfect 
account of a concept that words can convey will consist in a description of the 
habits that concept is calculated to produce” (V, 341). 


Peirce was thus in a position to define the meaning of any intellectual con 


cept. This would involve a conception of and prediction of all the possible 


interpretants of the sign, all the habits which the sign might possibly or con- 
ceivably determine, “all the general modes of rational conduct, which, condi 
tionally upon all the possible different circurnstances and desires, would ensue 
upon the acceptance of the symbol” (V, 293). This total meaning would be 
the semiotic of the sign in question. 

Peirce clearly realized the staggering nature of this task of prediction. He 
knew that in every case it would ‘require just as close and laborious exertion 
of attention as any but the very most difficult of mathematical theorems” 
(V, 318), and with the added burden of close logical analysis. In accordance 
with his theory of the valency of concepts, analogous to chemical combinations, 
Peirce speculated that there were no less than 59,049 possible “'symbol-situations’’ 
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contingent upon the acceptance of any possible sign. He realized that, at best, 
such an attempt to define the “total meaning’ of a concept would be only “a 
possible’ and would involve more expectation than certainty. “It is plain,” he 
said, ‘that no possible collection of single occasions of conduct can be, or ade- 
quately represent, all conceivable occasions’ (V, 370). But at the same time he 
held that the task of definition would be worth the effort involved and that it 
was the only genuine method of helping to reduce a small part of the world 
and the world’s minds to order. 


. WAS this group of semantic habits which Peirce felt would lead to significant 
abduction, to an ever-growing body of universal beliefs and hypotheses, con- 
sistently and continuously acted upon by the world community of philosophers. 
It was the definition and discussion of these habits—the pragmatic maxim, the 
self-analyzing habit, the habits of prediction, experimentation and logical mental 
control, the habit of depending on approximations, conditional propositions and 
possibilities while constantly seeking truths upon which all observers were 
“fated to agree,’ the habit of defining the semiotic of any sign—which Peirce 
knew was his major contribution to philosophical analysis. 

Peirce knew that even though his definition of the meaning of a concept 
involved an infinite series of predictions of all conceivable modes of rational 
conduct of those who accepted the concept, this very habit of thinking would 
continue to educate the world. 


The man-sign acquires information, and comes to mean more than he 
did before. But so do words . . . in fact, therefore, men and words re 
ciprocally educate each other ; each increase of a word's information involves 
and is involved by, a corresponding increase of a word's information. . . . 
there is no element of man’s consciousness which has not something corre- 
sponding to it in the word; and the reason is obvious. It is that the word 
or sign which man uses is the man himself. (V, 188) 


Peirce’s words, his terms, his concepts are still continuously growing with 
the world’s language and with the world itself. 


* From a letter of Peirce, mentioned in Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Ke) 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 43. 








x DISCUSSION + 


HOW EXT ENSIONAL 
CAN ONE BE? 
KENNETH S. KEYES, JR.* 

l GENERAL SEMANTICS, “‘intension’’ refers to a method of acquiring informa- 

tion by symbolic or second-hand means. Thus when we drive through an 
intersection when the stop light is green, we are using an intensional or symbolic 
way to determine whether a car from the intersecting street will collide with us. 
If we use our eyes and look before going across, we are acting “‘extensionally’’- 
that is, we are surveying the actual territory to ascertain the predictability of our 
verbal map. 

Thus the intensional method of acquiring information involves symbols, 
associations, inferences, guesses, “figuring it out,’’ getting the answer from 
others, going by definitions, etc. The extensional way is to see it, hear it, taste 
it, touch it, etc., to ““observe,”’ to “investigate,” and to experiment if necessary. 
When we seek extensional answers, we use our senses and “‘see’’ for ourselves. 
The proverbial man from Missouri is extensional—you've got to show him. He 
is not to be convinced merely by words or symbols. 

In general semantics literature we are frequently admonished to “be ex- 
tensional’’—sometimes without carefully specified limits. Such exhortations are 
backed up by a “‘don't-let this-happen-to you’ description of the trouble someone 
got into when he “let his language do his thinking for him’’ instead of approach- 
ing the situation with open eyes and open mind. I sometimes wonder whether 
this apparently two-valued approach may be somewhat confusing to students of 
general semantics. I have, for example, heard a study group leader tell his group 
that ‘we should always be extensional.” An extensional approach to “being 
extensional’ should quickly show anyone that he cannot “always” be extensional. 

The exhortation to “be extensional at all times’’ sounds impressive to neo- 
phytes and they frequently swallow it without gagging. But in spite of the fact 
that diamonds and mink sometimes turn out to be cut glass and skunk, it should 
be pointed out that one is destined to frustration if he conscientiously tries to 
be extensional at all times in his everyday life. Such a program is not practical, 
and any consistent attempt to practice it would, I believe, devastate a nervous 


* Author, How to Develop Your Thinking Ability (1950); instructor, Evening Divi- 
sion, University of Miami; since 1951 vice-president, International Society for General 
Semantics. 
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system within a few months. For example, a person who was 100 per cent ex- 
tensional could not start his car without first ascertaining (extensionally, of 
course) that there were no factors that would endanger his immediate survival. 
Is the gas tank leaking and could a spark from a nearby bare spot on a wire set 
off an explosion? Let’s check it with our eyes and hands. Is this food poison? 
Call the guinea pigs. Is Jones honest? Get the lie detector. Is this $5 bill good? 
Excuse me while I get the magnifying glass. And in this ever-changing world, a 
100 per cent extensional approach would not permit us to rely on any tests made 
yesterday or perhaps during the past minute. Compulsive neuroses are char- 
acterized by such a rigid adherence to a single approach to life problems. 


a MY STRIVING to apply general semantics in everyday affairs, I find that my 
problem is not to “be extensional” in an unlimited way, but rather to develop 
an “intuitive” feeling for the types of situations where extensionalization will 
“pay off” best. The human limitations of time, energy, and resources prevent me 


from being extensional in a shot-gun sort of way. I must rather attempt to pick 
the most fruitful areas for extensionalization and concentrate upon them. 

Sometimes, of course, it is simpler to inquire extensionally than to proceed 
intensionally. For example, it may be easier to count the six legs on a nearby 
house fly than to go to the encyclopedia to look it up. This time-saving aspect of 
extensionalization cannot be overemphasized for students of general semantics. 
It is thus desirable that our first reaction to life problems be in terms of ex- 
tension. And by getting the feel of what is involved in an extensional approach 
to a given problem, we will be in a better position to judge the probable relia- 
bility of various intensional answers to our quests for information when, in the 
press of life affairs, we cannot take time to provide ourselves with an extensional 
answer, 

In my attempts to secure the benefits of the extensional principle in my every- 
day life affairs, | have become aware of many degrees on an intensional-exten- 
sional continuum. Some sources of knowledge while “intensional”’ seem more 
extensional than others, just as some people, though slow, are faster than others. 

To get the feel of various degrees on the intensional-extensional scale, I made 
a quick list of twenty-five ways in which we may acquire information. A brief 
glance at this rather arbitrary list will indicate what I mean by degrees of 
intension and extension. The list proceeds from highly intensional to highly 
extensional. In order to give a focus to your consideration of the list, suppose 
someone told you that City Councilman John Doe was once involved in a fist 
fight on Main Street. You immediately ask him, “How do you know?” Now 
consider from the intensional-extensional point of view the following replies that 
he might make: 


1. “According to my reading of the prophet Nostradamus, this must have 
happened.” 
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2. ‘I read it in the cards and, mind you, I am very experienced in predicting 


from playing cards.” 
3. “I dreamed that it happened.” 
i. “I don’t have any tangible evidence but I have a very strong hunch or 


intuition that this happened.” 


5. "I found a scrawled paper telling about it in a bottle I picked upon the 


beach 
I heard it mth hand from a gossiper.” 
I read about it in a scandal sheet. 
‘I read about it in a sensational magazine.” 
“T heard about it from a person who says he saw it.” 
10. ‘I read it on a highway sign board sponsored by the American Legion.” 
11. “I heard it ina speech by ¢ andidate Smith who is running for the United 
States House of Representatives.” 
12. ‘I heard it on the radio from Drew Pearson 
13. ‘I read about it in a popular book.” 
14. “I heard it on the radio during a regular local news broadcast 


15. "I heard it announced on the radio during an on-the-spot news broad- 
cast.”’ 

16. “I read about it in my daily newspaper and saw photographs reported to 
have been taken of the event.” 

17. “I read about it in a magazine the editors of which are known to check 
their stories carefully.” 

18. ‘I read about it in a school text book. 

19. “I heard the account from a trustworthy friend who said he saw it.”’ 

20. ‘I read about it in a scholarly book published by a University press.” 

21. “I heard and saw it on TV during an on-the-spot news telecast.” 

(For those who like either-or dichotomies, this seems to be the dividing line 
between intensional and extensional. ) 


22. “I saw it happen from down the block.’ 


23. “I watched it from a second story window directly above the fight.” 
24. 


“I observed the event at close range with my own eyes and ears, and I 
took some pictures with my camera which I have now pasted in my album.” 
25. “I observed and photographed the event at close range, and at the time 
I confirmed my observations with others who saw it, and I wrote an account of 
it shortly thereafter.” 


One's first reaction might be to regard an on-the-spot TV news telecast as 
an extensional method of acquiring information for, after all, you see and hear 
it with your own eyes. But it should be remembered that the lights and darks we 
see on the TV screen are only abstractions of four-dimensional events and reach 
us mth hand through a number of electronic transmission points. 
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I DOUBT whether an absolute intensional-extensional scale is possible. It appears 

to me that the relative intensional-extensional rank of a method of acquiring 
information will depend on the type of information and the relative emphasis 
you place on various aspects of the process of abstracting from the nonverbal 
world. 

It is possible that in some instances an untrained observer when working 
extensionally will produce verbal maps that are less reliable than those which 
he could secure intensionally from, for example, the writings of “experts.” 
Integrity, training, ability, and method of observing are variables that must 
always be considered. ‘‘Facts” are a function of the observer and his method, 
and different observers will abstract in different ways and with varying degrees 
of reliability. 

To a general semanticist, who delights in the virtues of the extensional 
approach to the acquisition of information, it is awesome to consider how greatly 
dependent we are upon intensional sources of information. Korzybski has pointed 
out that knowlege can accumulate as an exponential function of time. In the 
more active fields of learning, this rapid accumulation can often exceed the 
ability of specialists to remain abreast of developments in their limited specialties 
—much less check them extensionally. 


As time-binders we must make use of the great accumulations of informa 
tion and skill that have been heaped up by our ancestors and contemporaries. 


Much of the time we must rely (at least to some extent) on intensional ways 
of securing information. As we perform in our roles as husbands or wives, busi- 
ness men or working men, parents or friends, we rely far more than we suspect 
on second-hand information, knowledge, and techniques. The main danger, as 
I see it, is that we become so accustomed to relying on “'time-bound”’ information 
and skills that we become “hide-bound.’’ We fail to develop a critical feeling 
of when it might profit us to be sceptical of these ubiquitous geysers of symbols. 

Thus we seem to be involved in a dilemma. As participants in the great time- 
binding processes of our civilization, we must use intensional sources of in- 
formation. But as general semanticists, devoted to scientific methods of inquiry, 
we are dedicated to extensional ways of obtaining information. No clear-cut 
choice seems possible. We must apparently hold on to extension with our right 
hand and intension with the left, with our head turning first to one side and then 
to the other. 

The extensional technique is thus not to be approached as the method but 
rather as 4 method that will make us more effective in meeting life problems 
if we are sagacious in its use. For mortals with a prospect of somewhere around 
three score years and ten, we must try to develop a keen nose for those situations 
in which the usually time-consuming extensional attitude will be rewarding, 
instead of attempting the impossible goal of being extensional “all the time.” 
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ABOUT GAMES AND 
BEING SERIOUS 


GREGORY BATESON * 


|; R: Daddy, are these conversations serious? 

FATHER: Certainly they are. 

D: They're not a sort of game that you play with me? 

F: God forbid . . . but they are a sort of game that we play together. 

D: Then they're not serious! 

* * * 

F: Suppose you tell me what you would understand by the words “‘serious’’ 
and a ‘‘game.”’ 

D: Well... if you're. . . I don’t know. 

F: If I am what? 

D: I mean . . . the conversations are serious for me, but if you are only 
playing a game... 


F: Steady now. Let's look at what is good and what is bad about “‘playing’’ 


and “games.” First of all, I don't mind—not much—about winning or losing. 
When your questions put me in a tight spot, sure, I try a little harder to think 
straight and to say clearly what I mean. But I don’t bluff and I don’t set traps. 
There is no temptation to cheat. 


D: That's just it. It’s not serious to you. It's a game. People who cheat just 
don’t know how to p/ay. They treat a game as though it were serious. 

F: But it 7s serious. 

D: No it isn’t—not for you it isn't. 

F: Because I don’t even want to cheat? 

D: Yes—partly that. 

F: But do you want to cheat and bluff all the time? 

D: No—of course not. 

F: Well then? 

D: Oh—Daddy—you'll ever understand. 

F: I guess I never will. 

* Ethnologist, Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, California. Mr. Bateson’s 


earlier “metalogue’’ (the word is his coinage), “Why Do Frenchmen?’ appeared in the 
last issue. Another will appear in the next issue 
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F: Look, I scored a sort of debating point just now by forcing you to admit 
that you don’t want to cheat—and then I tied onto that admission the conclusion 
that therefore the conversations are not “‘serious’’ for you either. Was that a sort 
of cheating? 

D: Yes—sort of. 

F: I agree—I think it was. I'm sorry. 

D: You see, Daddy——if I cheated or wanted to cheat, that would mean that 
I was not serious about the things we talk about. It would mean that I was only 
playing a game with you. 

F: Yes, that makes sense. 


* * * 


D: But it doesn’t make sense, Daddy. It’s an awful muddle 
F: Yes—a muddle—but still a sort of sense. 


D: How daddy? 


* * * 


F: Wait a minute. This is difficult to say. First of all—I think that we get 
somewhere with these conversations. I enjoy them very much and I think you 
do. But also, apart from that, I think that we get some ideas straight and I think 
that the muddles help. I mean—that if we both spoke logically all the tim 
we would never get anywhere. We would only parrot all the old clichés that 
everybody has repeated for hundreds of years. 

D: What is a cliché, Daddy? 

F: A cliché? It’s a French word, and I think it was originally a printer's word. 
When they print a sentence they have to take the separate letters and put them 
one by one into a sort of grooved stick to spell out the sentence. But for words 
and sentences which people use often the printer keeps little sticks of letters 


ready made up. And these ready-made sentences are called clichés. 


D: But I've forgotten now what you were saying about clichés, Daddy. 

F: Yes—it was about the muddles that we get into in these talks and how 
getting into muddles makes a sort of sense. If we didn’t get into muddles, our 
talks would be like playing rummy without first shuffling the cards. 


D: Yes, Daddy—but what about those things—the ready-made sticks of 
letters? 

F: The clichés? Yes—it's the same thing. We all have lots of ready-made 
phrases and ideas, and the printer has ready-made sticks of letters, all sorted out 
into phrases. But if the printer wants to print something new—-say, something 
in a new language, he will have to break up all that old sorting of the letters. 
In the same way, in order to think new thoughts or to say new things, we have 
to break up all our ready-made ideas and shuffle the pieces. 

D: But Daddy, the printer would not shuffle all the letters? Would he? He 
wouldn't shake them all up in a bag. He would put them one by one in their 
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places—all the a’s in one box and all the 4's in another, and all the commas in 
another, and so on. 


F: Yes—that’s right. Otherwise he would go mad trying to find an 4 when 
he wanted it. 


F: What are you thinking? 

D: No—it’s only that there are so many questions. 

F: For example? 

D: Well, I see what you mean about our getting into muddles. That that 
makes us say new sorts of things. But I am thinking about the printer. He has 
to keep all his little letters sorted out even though he breaks up all the ready 
made phrases. And I am wondering about our muddles. Do we have to keep 
the little pieces of our thought in some sort of order—to keep from going mad? 

F: I think so—yes—but I don’t know what sort of order. That would be a 
terribly hard question to answer. I don’t think we could get an answer to that 
question today. 

* * & 

F: You said there were ‘so many questions.’’ Do you have another? 

D: Yes—about games and being serious. That's what we started from, and 
I don’t know how or why that led us to talk about our muddles. The way you 
confuse everything—it’s a sort of cheating 

F. No, absolutely not. 

x * ® 

F: You brought up two questions. And really there are a lot more... We 
started from the question about these conversations—are they serious? Or are 
they a sort of game? And you felt hurt that I might be playing a game, while 
you were serious. It looks as though a conversation is a game if a person takes 
part in it with one set of emotions or ideas—but not a ‘‘game’’ if his ideas or 
emotions are different. 

D: Yes, it’s if your ideas about the conversation are different from mine. . . 

F: If we both had the game idea, it would be all right? 

D: Yes—of course. 


F: Then it seems to be up to me to make clear what I mean by the game 


idea. I know that I am serious—-whatever that means—-about the things that we 
talk about. We talk about ideas. And I know that I play with the ideas in order 
to understand them and fit them together. It’s “play’’ in the same sense that a 
small child ‘plays’ with blocks . . . And a child with building blocks is mostly 
very serious about his “play.” 


D: But is it a game, Daddy? Do you play against me? 
F: No. I think of it as you and I playing together against the building blocks 
the ideas. Sometimes competing a bit—but competing as to who can get the 
next idea into place. And sometimes we attack each other's bit of building or 
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I will try to defend my built up ideas from your criticism. But always in the 
end we are working together to build the ideas up so that they will stand. 


s -* «= 

D: Daddy, do our talks have rules? The difference between a game and just 
playing is that a game has rules. 

F: Yes. Let me think about that. I think we do have a sort of rules. . . and 
I think a child playing with blocks has rules. The blocks themselves make a sort 
of rules. They will balance in certain positions and they will not balance in other 
positions. And it would be a sort of cheating if the child used glue to make the 
blocks stand up in a position from which they would otherwise fall. 

D: But what rules do we have? 

F: Well, the ideas that we play with bring in a sort of rules. There are rules 
about how ideas will stand up and support each other. And if they are wrongly 
put together the whole building falls down. 

D: No glue, Daddy? 

F: No—no glue. Only logic. 

* * * 

D: But you said that if we always talked logically and did not get into 
muddles we could never say anything new. We could only say ready-made things. 
What did you call those things? 

F: Clichés. Yes. Glue is what clichés are stuck together with. 

D: But you said “‘logic,”” Daddy. 

F: Yes I know. We're in a muddle again. Only I don’t see a way out of this 
particular muddle. 

* * * 

D: How did we get into it, Daddy? 

F: All right, let’s see if we can retrace our steps. We were talking about the 
“rules” of these conversations. And I said that the ideas that we play with have 
rules of logic... 

D: Daddy! Wouldn't it be a good thing if we had a few more rules and 
obeyed them more carefully. Then we might not get into these dreadful muddles. 

F: Yes. But wait. You mean that I get us into these muddles because I 
cheat against rules which we don’t have. Or put it this way. That we might 
have rules which would stop us from getting into muddles—as long as we 
obeyed them. 

D: Yes, Daddy, that’s what the rules of a game are for. 

F: Yes, but do you want to turn these conversations into that sort of a game. 
I'd rather play Canasta—which is fun too. 

D: Yes, that’s right. We can play Canasta whenever we want to. But at the 
moment I would rather play this game. Only I don’t know what sort of a game 
this is. Nor what sort of rules it has. 
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F: And yet we have been playing for some time. 

D: Yes. And it’s been fun. 

P: Yes. 

e -&.1 

F: Let's go back to the question which you asked and which I said was too 
difficult to answer today. We were talking about the printer breaking up his 
clichés, and you said that he would still keep some sort of order among his 
letters—to keep from going mad. And then you asked “What sort of order 
should we cling to so that when we get into a muddle we do not go mad?” It 
seems to me that the ‘‘rules’’ of the game is only another name for that sort of 
order. 

D: Yes—and cheating is what gets us into muddles. 

F: In a sense, yes. That's right. Except that the whole point of the game is 
that we do get into muddles, and do come out on the other side, and if there 
were no muddles our ‘‘game” would be like Canasta or Chess—and that is not 
how we want it to be. 

D: Is it you that make the rules, Daddy? Is that fair? 

F: That, daughter, is a dirty crack. And probably an unfair one. But let me 
accept it at face value. Yes, it is 1 who make the rules—after all I do not want 
us to go mad. 

D: All right. But Daddy, do you also change the rules? Sometimes? 

F: Hm, another dirty crack. Yes, daughter, I change them constantly. Not all 
of them, but some of them. 

D: I wish you'd tell me when you're going to change them! 

F: Hm—yes—again. I wish I could. But it isn’t like that. If it were like 
Chess or Canasta I could tell you the rules, and we could, if we wanted to, 
stop playing and discuss the rules. And then we could start a new game with 
the new rules. But what rules would hold us between the two games? While 
we were discussing the rules? 

D: I don't understand. 

F: Yes. The point is that the purpose of these conversations is to discover 
the “‘rules.”’ It’s like life—a game whose purpose is to discover the rules, which 
rules are always changing and always undiscoverable. 

D: But I don't call that a game, Daddy. 

F: Perhaps not. I would call it a game, or at any rate ‘‘play.”” But it certainly 


is not like Chess or Canasta. It’s more like what kittens and puppies do. Perhaps. 
I don’t know. 


* * * 
D: Daddy, why do kittens and puppies play? 


F: I don’t know—I don’t know. 





+ BOOK REVIEWS + 


Towards Mature Decisions 


THE POLicy SCIENCES: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SCOPE AND METHOD, edited 
by Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951. 344 pp., $7.50. 


je REVIEWER believes that this symposium by leading American social sci- 
entists is one of the most useful additions to the literature of social science 
and communications in recent years. With a single exception none of the sixteen 
papers which comprise the volume has been previously published, but was 
especially written for this book. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, “Scope and Focus,” includes 
the following chapters: “The Policy Orientation,” by Harold D. Lasswell; “The 
Person: Subject and Object of Science and Policy,’ by Ernest R. Hilgard and 
Daniel Lerner; ‘The Study of the Primary Group,” by Edward A. Shils; “The 
Study of National Character,” by Margaret Mead; ‘The Study of Culture,’” by 
Clyde Kluckhohn ; ‘World Organization and Society,” by Harold D. Lasswell. 
These chapters highlight the relations of man and society, human personality 
and national culture, and the conditioning of human behavior. Here we find 
analyzed the meaning of ‘national character,’ and the tendency on every hand 
toward the “garrison state” in a shrinking and chaotic world. 

Part II is devoted to “Research Procedures” and includes: “Probability Meth- 
ods in Social Science,” by Hans Reichenbach; ‘Mathematical Models in the 
Social Sciences,” by Kenneth J. Arrow; “Qualitative Measurement in the Social 
Sciences: Classification, Typologies, and Indices,’ by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and 
Allen H. Barton; “Communication Patterns in Task-Oriented Groups,” by Alex 
Bavelas; ‘Interviewing as a Scientific Procedure,” by Herbert Hyman. This series 
of chapters demonstrates the extent to which: social scientists have utilized the 
techniques of natural science, with due adaptation. For example, the development 
of hypothetical models, such as “developmental constructs,” the adoption of 
“operational” definitions and indices grounded on “‘observational standards,” 
and the specification of values. 

“Policy Integration’ is the title of Part III, which includes: “Expectations 
and Decisions in Economic Behavior,” by George Katona; “The Sample Inter- 
view Survey as a Tool of Research and Policy Formation,” by Rensis Likert; 
“Psychological Warfare Reconsidered,’ by Hans Speier; ‘The Natural Sciences 
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in Policy Formation,” by Douglas M. Whitaker; ‘Social Scientists and Research 
Policy,” by Robert K. Merton and Daniel Lerner 

We have taken the space for the listing of the table of contents, for it offers 
the best proof of the importance of the topics covered for anyone interested in 
public opinion, communication, or the social process generally. 

The policy sciences,” says Lasswell, “include (1) the methods by which the 
policy process is investigated, (2) the results of the study of policy, and (3) the 
findings of the disciplines making the most important contributions to the intelli- 
gence needs of the time. If we are to advance in our scientific grasp of the policy 
formation and execution process as a whole, it is obviously essential to apply and 
improve the methods by which psychological and social-scientific investigations 
are made. The present book therefore emphasizes developments in research 
which are of unusual importance for the understanding of human choice. If the 
rationality of the policy process is to be improved, we must single out the 
intelligence function for special study 

Charles E. Rothwell, who wrote the foreword to this volume, sees a four 
fold mission of the policy sciences in policy-making: (1) A clarification of 
goals, (2) an exhaustive evaluation of the situation to be met, (3) the selection 
of a course of action by weighing the probable consequences of various alterna 
tives, and (4) the determination of optimum means for carrying out the action 
decided upon.” 

In our own nation, by way of example, the issues of policy-making are today 
far more complicated than they used to be because they are global in scope. 
They are “‘total’’ in their range because decisions made in Washington tomorrow 
blanket the earth in their effect. As a result of this increasing complexity, our 
planners need better tools for getting information on which to base rational 
policy decisions. 


7 PHRASE “policy sciences’ is intended to distinguish the orientation of this 
symposium from that of “the behavioral sciences,’’ ‘‘social science,’ and 


political science.” The “policy sciences’ are defined as “the disciplines con- 
cerned with explaining the policy-making and policy-executing process, and with 
locating data and providing interpretations which are relevant to the policy prob 
lems of a given period.” “The policy sciences” search for generalizations of con 
trol value. “The behavioral sciences’ are concerned with seeking persistent rela- 
tions or correlations, such as cause and effect, or to give generalizations of pre- 
dictive value, while ‘the policy sciences” try to produce the best solutions to 
currently important problems. 

“The policy emphasis calls for the choice of problems which will contribute 
to the goal values of the scientist, and the use of scrupulous objectivity and maxi- 
mum technical ingenuity in executing the projects undertaken,” writes Lasswell. 
"The policy frame of reference makes it necessary to take into account the entire 
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context of significant events (past, present, and prospective) in which the sci- 
entist is living.” 

But policy science even goes beyond operational intelligence and the efficient 
accumulating of information which policy-makers need: it should also clarify 
issues that policy-makers might not be aware of as issues, and thus add a new 
dimension to policy-making. On the policy-making level, policy sciences are 
more related to strategic planning than with decisions that have to be made today. 

We can find examples of how the policy science techniques are being utilized 
today in a practical way in one or two brief examples which are not touched on 
specifically in this book. One would be the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers which is certainly a policy science instrumentality. One need only read 
the reports of the Council to see their scope and applicability: they are not 
autopsies on the economic past, but are concerned with the past only to be able 
to see more clearly what the immediate future and middle range future may be. 

Another example of utilizing the techniques of the policy sciences would be 
the creation of the Psychological Strategy Board—a policy sciences instru- 
mentality in which the issues and processes of American world policy can be 
clarified. At present this Board is in the incipient stage, but as time goes on and 
its procedures are perfected, we will have a unique policy sciences instrumentality 
in Our government such as has not previously existed. 

In the domain of private civic groups, we have the Committee for Economic 
Development, a private organization of businessmen, scholars, and government 
officials, who are concerned with policy alternatives. This is not a pressure group, 


but tries to outline alternative policies, appraise results, and find the most efficient 
solution. 


ores in all walks of life complain of the “atomization of knowledge’ in 
these days—that divisiveness of modern life which has tended to create 
superspecialization in all fields of human endeavor. We have a large reservoir 
of experts in America—each one an authority in his own private microcosm 
and perhaps knowing little or nothing even of ‘the science next door.” 

Besides this, in a democracy such as ours the problem of leadership of a 
high order is a vital one, and correct policy-making may spell the difference 
between survival and disaster. With each of us as individuals, intelligent decision- 
making and the efficient carrying out of a decision so made, is one of the highest 
forms of behavior. The same skill and ability moved to its highest level involves 
the construction of a process whereby the top planners and policy-makers in our 
society can utilize the rich resources of training and talent which America has, 
in a variety of ways, with the primary hope, in Dr. Lasswell’s language, ‘‘of im- 
proving the rationality of the flow of decision.’”” As one means of aiding the 
policy-maker, mixed teams of specialists in the world of research are increasingly 
being assembled to delve into basic problems in the hope of coping more effi- 
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ciently with the total problem. These “interdisciplinary teams” are an important 
element in the orientation of the policy sciences. 

There seem to be some gaps in the logical structure of this book, as in most 
symposia. For example, there is little attention given to analysis of results of the 
study of policy, nor is there much space devoted to the analysis of modern 
complex administrative organization of government. Other omissions, such as a 
chapter on pressure groups or special interest groups, and the influence they 
exert on policy formation, are less glaring, but would have been welcome addi- 
tions. The book has a name index, but no subject index, and would be improved 
had one been included. A number of typographical errors scattered through the 
volume may jar the sensibilities of some readers. These minor objections, how- 
ever, should not dim what was said at the outset: that this volume is one of the 
most stimulating additions in the literature of social science and huma ; relations 
in recent years. 


CEDRIC LARSON 
New York, N.Y. 


A Hierarchy of Processes 


THE PsYCHOLOGY OF INTELLIGENCE, by Jean Piaget. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950. Translated from the French by M. Piercy and D. E. Berlyne. 
182 pp. $3.50. 


j ex HIGHLY stimulating book seems to represent the author's distillation of 
theory from his long and famous work on intelligence and its development. 
It must be said that Piaget's presentation is peculiarly European, non-American: 
both style and contents are strong reminders of the historical fact that psychology 
is the offspring of an uneasy marriage of philosophy to medicine, and that 
European psychologists are tied to the apronstrings of the former, while we, in 
pursuit of American know-how, tend to adopt the methods of the more empirical 
parent. That is to say, we look in vain in this book for statistical tables, or even 
rigorous reports of controlled experiments. Piaget mentions that experiments 
were performed, but—at least in this book—they serve as anecdotal material. 
To Piaget, empirical data serve as illustrations for his arguments: It is debatable 
whether this is a less useful procedure than that in so many publications on this 
side of the Atlantic, which consist of strictly controlled experiments, sophisti- 
cated statistics, and little or no systematic thought. 

However this may be, the rigorous formality of system-building in the abstract 
here may make for uneasy progress through this book, despite the translators’ 
fluency and elegance. Nevertheless, readers interested in general semantics will 
find Piaget's discussion of different theories of intelligence, for instance, worth- 
while. 
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Piaget approaches the problem of intelligence by investigating its structure 
and the development of this structure. Intelligence to him is behavior of a 
subject toward an object defined by certain characteristics. In many respects, the 
characteristics correspond to the theories of Gestalt psychology as to the me- 
chanics of perception. But Piaget takes sharp issue with the Gestaltists’ implica- 


tion that the organizations of perception are somehow given, perhaps innate. 
He vigorously presents the view that the development of intelligence is a 
traceable process from simplest responses available to the neonate to the reflective 
thinking of the adolescent. Piaget further differs from the Gestaltists in that, for 
him, perceptual processes are but a stage in this development, partaking of 
intelligence, leading into the next stage of this development, but qualitatively 
different from it. 

Intelligence, then, is a “generic term to indicate the superior forms of organi- 
zation or equilibrium of cognitive structurings’ (page 7). And “intelligence 
constitutes the state of equilibrium toward which tend . . . all assimilatory and 
accommodatory interactions between the organism and the environment 


(p. 11). 


jee EQUILIBRIUM is a goal which in practice is never completely reached 
Logic is the formal representation of this ideal state. “Operations” tend 
toward establishing this equilibrium, These operations consist in “grouping” ex 
periences. The ideal grouping is characterized by five conditions, of which 
reversibility is one. This condition is met when a subject adds and is able imme 
diately to subtract again; or when the subject can “conserve the whole’ by 
realizing the reversibility of a change. For instance, Piaget states that a child 
may be well aware that two similarly shaped vessels contain an equal number 
of marbles; when the contents of one are now placed into a vessel which is, 
say, rather tall and narrow, the child is likely to say now that this vessel contains 
more marbles because it is taller, or fewer because it is narrower. In this case, 
grouping has not yet taken place completely ; immediate reversibility has not been 
established. The subject is “centered” on a subjective dimension. Grouping takes 
place as the subject becomes more and more able to ‘‘decentralize,” to focus, 
as it were, not on one subjective perspective but on all the dimensions objectively 
given. 

Operations tending toward grouping take place on all levels. Perception, 
which is one of these levels, is “regulated” by successive decentralizations ; since 
they are successive, however, no real over-all decentralization takes place. It 
might be better to speak of “re-centralization” (“Umzentrierung’). Piaget 
stresses that perception alone does not explain all the phenomena under this 
heading, but that perceptual activity by the subject takes place observably. Never- 
theless, perception is not truly reversible. Especially with Delboeuf's illusion 
Piaget shows that in over- and under-estimating sizes of circles, the error depends 
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on the manner in which the subject ‘centers,’ /.e., concentrates on, either the 


standard circle or the circle being compared. Through successive re-centerings, 


closer approximations are made, errors are compensated and over-compensated ; 


but true decentralization does not take place. The well-known drawing which 
illustrates figure-ground relationships would seem to illustrate this also: one 
either sees a cup in the center or two profiles at the edges; it takes concentration, 
a conscious centering, to change from one to the other. 


ik THIS MANNER, then, Piaget sees intelligence developing: more and more 
re-centerings allow more and more complex systems of relations to be built, 
until complete decentralization takes place, under the influence also of social 
pressures and in co-operation with others whose viewpoints become co-ordinated. 

Perception, the first stage, involves direct interaction between subject and 
object. Habit, the second stage, has more complex, but shorter and stereotyped 
routes along which interaction takes place. Sensori-motor intelligence (for 
instance, early play activities) has access to objects outside the perceptual field 
and habitual routes, but is still limited to the field of the subject’s own actions. 
Beyond this stage, representative and intuitive thought becomes capable of deal- 
ing with absent objects; but the world is still seen from the subjective perspective. 
Beyond this stage, we see the concrete operations, where the subject can now 
decentralize sufficiently to take into account the whole of his present objective 
field. 

Piaget points out that there are stages within this latter stage. Give a child 
some dough and have him form two pellets equal in shape, weight, and size; 
one pellet is now shaped into, say, a long narrow roll. As with the vessels of 
marbles above, a child at an early stage is now likely to say that the changed 
pellet is larger because longer or smaller because narrower, depending on his 
manner of centering. After the age of 7 or 8 (but Piaget's age norms should 
be treated with caution) the quantity of material is recognized as conserved ; 
concrete operations have taken place; the subject has decentralized sufhciently 
to encompass the compensation of increased length by decreased width. How- 
ever, weight conservation is recognized only later; and volume conservation later 
still (Piaget says at age 11 or 12; but is the reader of this quite and immediately 
sure that the volume of the changed pellet is indeed the same as that of the 
original one?) 

Piaget makes an important point in regard to education in the light of 
developmental psychology: it is an error to try to teach formal, verbal thinking to 
children who have reached the level of concrete operations. These concrete opera- 
tions are fully logical, but tied to action. They do not imply the possibility of 
“logical discourse” independent of action. Formal thinking, the manipulation of 
symbols and signs, is the last stage of development. Piaget calls it “truly reflectiv. 
thinking,” because it reflects concrete operations in the abstract. Logic is the 
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representation of the structure of the final equilibrium; it is operation on the 
operations of grouping. 

This system of analyzing intelligence and its development would appear 
to represent a challenging and important contribution. One need not accept it 
in all its details, one need not necessarily follow all the way into the formalized 
aspects of this system. But it would appear to open new approaches to the experi- 
mental investigation of intelligence. It throws new light on the concept of 
“readiness” in educational psychology. It seems to avoid the pitfalls of the 
various current definitions of intelligence and the vexed problem of intellectual 
“capacity.” It appears to present a verifiable genetic approach, on the basis of 
which intelligence can be defined operationally. 


WALTER HARTMANN 
University of Ulinois 


Let’s All be Uninhibited! 


CONDITIONED REFLEX THERAPY, by Andrew Salter. New York: Creative Age 
Press, 1949. 359 pp. $3.75. 


i BOOK contains much that will be of interest to students of general se- 
mantics in addition to its criticism of psychoanalysis and the Korzybskian 
doctrine of delayed reaction. It is a dogmatically styled presentation, by a 
practicing hypnotist-psychologist, of a type of psychotherapy which he indicates 
foreshadows the end of psychoanalysis. According to the author, ‘Psychoanalysis 
has outlived its usefulness. Its methods are vague, its treatment is long drawn 
out, and more often than not, its results are insipid and unimpressive” (p. 1). 
Salter applies the principle of the conditioned reflex to the solution of non 
psychotic personality difficulties. He cites the well-known experiments by Pavlov 
on dogs, and those by Pavlov’s pupil, C. V. Hudgins, who conditioned the 
human pupillary reflex by training his subjects to contract the pupils of their 
eyes, first in response to a flashing light, next to the sound of a bell, next to 
the word “‘contract,” and finally to the thought “contract.” For man, the word- 
using animal, Salter believes, words are the bells of conditioned reflexes. ‘‘Certain 
words in an appropriately trained person can produce actual bodily sensations, 
or more broadly, actual bodily reactions” (p. 6). Thus he approaches the tech- 
niques of hypnosis and autohypnosis which are part of his therapeutic program, 
directed toward increased muscular relaxation (by thinking thoughts of “blank- 
ness, relaxation, and quietness’’) and the recall of feelings through the recall 

of experiences which had previously induced them: 
Hypnosis is a term of convenience which has become attached to certain 
aspects of conditioning. It is all conditioning, and when this is constantly 
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kept in mind hypnosis—or, more broadly, conditioning—becomes an in- 
strument of the most fantastic power, and the person under treatment needs 
neither faith, nor hope, nor confidence, for satisfactory psychotherapy. 
(p. 20) 


Hypnosis, in Salter’s view, is not the result of “suggestion.” Instead, “hyp- 
nosis is based on associative reflexes that use words as the triggers of automatic 
reactions” (p. 6) ; and, “How easy to understand are the shivers that appropriate 
hypnotic ‘suggestion’ of ice and snow produces in a good subject. He possesses 
verbally conditioned bells waiting to be rung. When they are rung, he shivers. 
No need for concepts of ‘suggestion’ or faith’’ (p. 5). 


Salter then goes on to assert that non-psychotic personality difficulties are 
traceable to improper conditioning, or ‘‘over-inhibitioning.’” He frequently refers 
to this hypothesis, saying: ‘Excitation is a basic law of life, and neurosis is the 
result of the inhibition of natural impulses’ (p. 7). ‘Therapy consists of getting 
the individual to re-educate himself back to the healthy spontaneity of which his 
life experiences have deprived him” (p. 103). ‘.[T]}he solution to personality 
difficulties lies in increasing the individual's level of excitation, whether the 
problem be claustrophobia, alcoholism, shyness, drug addiction, stuttering, homo- 
sexuality, or anything else” (p. 63). “I am aware that only a fool would practice 
excitation at all times. Nevertheless, because it means environmental mastery, it 
is better than inhibition. You need a few stoplights, but not as many as you have 
now. Don't think before you speak. Speak before you think. Don’t be sensible. 
Be emotional. Act as if you were constantly half-drunk’’ (p. 101). 


Salter vigorously defends his emphasis on the primitive “feeling” part of 
man as contrasted with the ‘intellectual’ part: 


The human animal, intelligent as he may be, can no more think his 
way out of an emotional problem than the monkey in the zoo. He can only 
be trained out of it. We are no better than our equipment, and our equip- 
ment is primitive. ... We are composed of jungle stuff, and ours is a 
monkey culture. It is the dog part of the human being that gets out of 
order, the part we keep telling ourselves we should be a little above, but 
we never are. The dog part runs by the dog rules. (p. 35) 


At the same time he declares that while “‘reason’’ and “emotion” cannot be 
separated because “they are actually one neurological thing” (p. 58), the de- 
sirability of being guided by “emotion” cannot be questioned because it cannot 
be avoided; rather it is a question of whether the emotions of inhibition or of 
excitation shall dominate our behavior. Salter’s goal of ‘‘adjustment’’ becomes 
adjustment “‘not to society but to ourselves. . . . Those who are disturbed about 
the world suffer from a delusion. They believe that people are civilized. Once 
we realize that humans are nothing but animals, everything becomes crystal 
clear, and the world makes sense for the first time” (p. 103; italics supplied). 
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How is the individual’s level of excitation to be increased? Salter describes 
the excitatory person as ‘‘direct.”’ 


He responds outwardly to his environment. When he is confronted 
with a problem, he takes immediate constructive action. He is energetic, 
but there is nothing hyperthyroid about it. He sincerely likes people, yet he 
does not care.what they may think. He talks of himself in an unaffected 
fashion, and is invariably underestimated by the inhibitory. He makes 
rapid decisions and likes responsibility. Above all, the excitatory person is 
free of anxiety. He is truly happy. (p. 46) 


The inhibitory person, on the other hand, having ‘‘learned to drive with the 
brakes on,” suffers from “constipation of the emotions.” 


whens reverence for the animal, like L. Ron Hubbard’s reverence for the 
electronic calculator, is profound and uncritical.1_ Man-as-machine and man- 
as-animal are both metaphors, wseful as such, but foolish and potentially danger- 
ous when their metaphorical character is forgotten and they are offered as 
statements of fact. (“Far more than we are aware, the way we use language 
determines what the social philosophy of our society shall be.’’)? Salter’s thera- 
peutic ideal, the uninhibited animal, like Hubbard’s ideal, the perfect calculator 
or ‘‘clear,’’ reduces man to a less-than-human caricature of himself. The solution 
that both of these human beings recommend for the problems of human exist- 
ence is singularly uncomplicated: relinquish humanity. How revealing it is of 
their perception and (perhaps) of our own wishful thinking that Salter and 
Hubbard speak of a// diagnosis as being reducible to one diagnosis, and of all 
therapy as being in principle simple, quick, and easy! 

The man-as-animal dogma—and in Salter it has become a dogma—prevents 
him from understanding the very principles of non-elementalism he professes. 
He repeatedly asserts that “body” and ‘‘mind”’ are one and inseparable. But his 
whole therapeutic prescription is to discard the ‘mind’ and become an “animal” 
—a “body” without a ‘‘mind.”’ Hence his misunderstanding of general semantics. 
In discussing the Korzybskian idea of delayed reaction, he writes: “The se- 
manticists, distressed that human beings cannot think without using their nervous 
systems, suggest counting to ten, and using your head” (p. 58). To compare this 
account of delayed reaction with what Korzybski actually said is to appreciate 
fully the slapdash character of Salter’s thinking. ‘By training in silence on the 
un-speakable objective levels and in differentiation between different orders of 
abstractions, we automatically abolish the infantile identifications and evalua- 


tions; we introduce a ‘delay in action,’ which is the physiological means for 
getting our ‘emotions’ under control and for engaging the fuller co-operation 


* See S. I. Hayakawa’s review of Hubbard's Dianetics: The Modern Science of Mental 
Health, in ETC., VIII, 280-293 (Summer 1951). 
? Weller Embler, “Metaphor and Social Belief,’ ETC., VIil, 83-93 (Winter 1951). 
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of the cortex.” 3 Salter's patron saint, Pavlov, put forward this principle of the 
development of internal inhibition in the cortex for the purpose of re-establishing 
balance in an unbalanced nervous system, but it is Korzybski and not Salter who 
makes therapeutic use of it. Korzybski reformulated Pavlov's principle in physio- 
logical terms and made it the foundation of his method of training in conscious- 
ness of abstracting. 

“Speak before you think,’ Salter bids us. “Don't be sensible.’’ This book 
shows that Salter does indeed practice what he preaches. 


ELEANOR PARKHURST 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


Anthropology in Action 


HUMAN PROBLEMS IN TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE: A CASEBOOK, edited by 
Edward H. Spicer. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 301 pp. $4 


| O gesee: of men, women, and children all over the world desire more free 
dom than they now have from disease, physical insecurity, and starvation 
they see Western technology as the key to the power and efficiency of the West 
and want it for themselves. Unfortunately, these people have little grasp of the 
complex human diffculties involved. They desire improvement, but they are un 
ible to assess the cost of their total way of life which technological changes will 
entail. The members of Western society who introduce changes are also in 
completely aware of consequences. 

Since World War II, a program of research and training at Cornell Uni 
versity under the Department of Sociology and Anthropology and headed by 
Dr. Alexander Leighton, has been supported by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. Its continuing purpose is to increase our knowledge of the conse- 
quences of technological innovations, especially the social and cultural dynamics 
involved in such changes. 

Dr. Spicer participated in the training program in Arizona and has ably 
edited this volume which is a partial report on its progress. The fourteen con- 
tributors are professors of anthropology and field workers. The book is arranged 
as a text and presents fifteen concrete cases of introduced change. The cases 
range the world and include India, Australia, Peru, and the Japanese-Americans 
in the Relocation Centers of World War II. Five cases are drawn from the 
American Southwest, the site of Cornell's first field training station. Dr. Leighton 
is now in Thailand, and we may expect illuminating case material from that 
station in the near future. 


The cases are presented in three groups in order of their complexity, and 
* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity (2nd ed., 1941), p. 466. 
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each case is presented in the same way: first, the Problem is stated briefly, fol- 
lowed by sections labeled Course of Events and Relevant Factors. At this point 
the reader is asked to stop and answer the questions posed in the Problem, after 
which he can proceed to the actuality in Outcome and Analysis. This presenta- 
tion helps fill the need for a textbook in applied anthropology, but it may bother 
the lay reader if he is not sufficiently interested to play the game and spend 
time mulling over the data. Class discussions would be necessary to interest most 
people in this procedure. 

Two cases concern the much discussed Navajo; one deals with the progress 
of a small area reclaimed by irrigation along the San Juan river; the other with 
the more general soil conservation program of the government which necessitated 
the reduction of livestock and resulted in much hostility. For those curious about 
the dilemma of the Navajo in spite of continuing government programs and 
expenditure in their behalf, these brief cases will be enlightening. 


sepa as well as successes in the introduction of innovations are recorded. 
The introduction of hybrid high-yielding corn among a group of Spanish- 
American farmers in New Mexico failed because the innovator, an agricultural 
extension worker, neglected to consider the women who used the corn and who 
did not like the taste of the new variety. Another failure resulted in a remote 
valley in Peru where the government neglected to enlist the villagers’ participa- 


tion in a project to establish a stable water supply. All the material is interesting 
in its own right as well as for the insights into the nature of human relations 
involved. 

The work is practical and aims at practical insights and concepts which will 
guide innovators, not only in introducing change outside of our society, but also 
in our own culture, where agricultural extension agents and rural public health 
nurses, for example, face many of the same problems of understanding and 
making intelligible to others the concomitants and implications of any given 
change. The editor suggests the following questions to guide the innovator: 

1. Have the cultural linkages been discovered and utilized in the 
procedure? 


2. Has work been carried on through the existing social organization 
or have social organizations been set up which conflict with those previously 
in existence? 

3. How are the innovators’ purposes and ways of behavior regarded? 

4. Have the innovators misinterpreted the responses of the people 
through cultural bias? 

5. Has the maximum possible participation been encouraged and 
allowed to develop? 


6. Have the needs that are felt been obscured by opposition to 
methods of introduction? 


Answers to such questions as these provide a basis for diagnosis which may 
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be used to help determine appropriate action in a specific situation. (Those 
interested in general semantics might consider themselves as linguistic tech- 
nicians and ask themselves such questions when they attempt the introduction 
of any linguistic innovation.) 

The formulation of the cultural, sociological, and psychological aspects of 
this case material is to appear in another volume. So we may look forward to a 
more theoretical work which will summarize the relevant social science prin- 
ciples in a form useful for administrators, educators, and technologists. 


MARTHA CHAMPION RANDLE 
Mount Pleasant, Ontario, Canada. 


The Dangers of Pyramids 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC Power, by Paul Blanchard. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1951. 340 pp. $3.50. 


HAT the entire world is joined in a total war of ideas is news to no one. 

The essence of the struggle, however, is most often depicted in broad strokes 
of black and white involving Communist villainy and American democracy. It is 
Mr. Blanchard’s thesis that there is another great source of authoritarian control 
over men’s minds that must be recognized, that which is embodied in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Blanchard is concerned with a comparative analysis of Communism and 
political Catholicism which to him represent world systems of power based on 
strikingly similar philosophies of totalitarianism. “The two patterns of power 
are as alike as the two poles of the earth. They occupy the opposite extremes of 
the moral universe, but they represent the same intellectual climate—the climate 
of authoritarian rule over the human mind.’’ The analysis, however, is not carried 
out solely for the sake of comparison, for a central thesis of government by free 
choice based on free discussion constitutes a philosophical yardstick against which 
the merits and defects of Communism and Catholicism are measured. 

The contrasts in aim and purpose that characterize these two patterns of 
authoritarian rule are, the author asserts, as fundamental as they are obvious. 
That both are dictatorships and represent opposition to the thesis of freedom 
is a feature of world politics that has important implications for democratic 
strategy. A comparison of Vatican and Kremlin methods reveals the similarities 
that must be faced by the democracies if the freedom thesis is to be represented 
by effective policy. Blanchard observes that in each instance the structure of 
power is pyramidal with the pinnacle of Communism figured by Joseph Stalin, 
and that of Catholicism by the Pope. Neither permits opposition in any form, 
and although ‘the territory claimed by the Vatican is much smaller than that 
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claimed by the Kremlin, the theory of imperialist rights under which the two 
dictatorships operate is essentially the same.” 

Blanchard finds that one of the most interesting similarities between the two 
systems is in the ‘devices of deification.”” These devices are calculated to insure 
that the respective leaders are “primary objects of continuous and contrived 
adulation.” Intimately associated with these techniques are those that pertain 
to the control of thought. The suffocating effects of Kremlin control over every 
phase of Russian culture are well known. Less well known perhaps is the rigid 
censorship imposed on Catholic publication and attempts through boycott or its 
threat to impose a similar censorship on non-Catholic publication whenever it is 
construed as being hostile to the Church and its doctrines. The Communist- 
Catholic struggle for control of men’s minds is not limited to the present 
generation. Each is hostile to the nonpartisan public school and has jealous regard 
for the coming generations. 

Essential ingredients in any totalitarian power system are the elements of 
discipline and devotion. Torture and punishment, physical and psychological, 
are stock in trade for the Communists. Exploitation of a sense of guilt and the 
completely dedicated personality are fundamental techniques of Catholicism. 
“Both institutions attempt to prevent a drift to democratic heresy by disciplining 
with unusual severity those Communists and Catholics who show sympathy with 
the nearest institutional competitors, Socialism and Protestantism.’ 


_— USE of deceptive propaganda figures in the Communist methodology in 
a way that is unparalleled in the history of man. By comparison Vatican etfio: 
at deception in the field of politics are mild. There is an area, however, according 
to Blanchard, in which Catholic deception is a force that must be reckoned with: 
“The making of undemocratic policies by deliberate misrepresentation and the 
exploitation of ignorant masses by fake medicine and fake science make the 
Vatican an instrument of profound moral corruption in many parts of the world.” 

Finally, the institutions are compared on the basis of strategies of penetra 
tion. The non-Communist and non-Catholic culture is to be conquered through 
penetration ‘by a determined minority controlled by an outside power.’’ The 
strategy of the Kremlin presents certain fundamental differences from that of 
the Vatican, ‘but there is little to choose between the two networks as far as 
democracy is concerned,’’ since both “represent imperial dictatorships attempting 
to extend their power.” 

It is obvious that men of democratic ideals can accept without reservation 
neither Communism nor Catholicism. A sound American policy is called for, 
Blanchard asserts—one which avoids the extremes of “hysterical anti-Communism 
and of dogmatic anti-Catholicism.”” The negative principle in such a policy is 
reflected in the notion of containment. But intellectual offensive is a prime 
requisite on the positive side of policy, along with military preparedness. Meet- 
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ing the Vatican policy in the United States calls for a different set of values. 
“Our first task is to break the current taboo against any frank discussion of the 
‘Catholic question’ and establish a free flow of ideas." Blanchard declares that 
democracy lacks a realistic policy for dealing with the Vatican: “We have per- 
mitted a confused sentimentality on so-called religious matters to blanket the 
discussion of some of the great moral issues of our time. 

That Blanchard has undertaken a project of inestimable dithculty is not to 
be denied. Although his stated concern is restricted to political Catholicism as a 
world power, the reader will probably not be surprised to find the restriction 
violated, or seemingly so, in some of the more impassioned discussions. It is 
most difficult to consider the political impact of any religious institution apart 
from the religious convictions of its members 

In spite of this difficulty, some of the most interesting of Mr. Blanchard’s 
comments are those which relate to the nearly awe-inspiring forces in the modern 
world that conspire to stifle man’s capacity for prejudice-free evaluations. 


Whether these are Kremlin or Vatican inspired is of less importance than the 
realization that on a grand scale human intelligence is being systematically cor 
rupted by falsehood and superstition, and tragically exploited through the in 
culcation of blind faith in an ‘infallible’ authority 

The book is heavily documented, but its authority is not restricted to docu 
mentation alone. Blanchard’s studies have included five periods of observation 
in Europe and two in the Orient, with a short period of residence in Moscow 
In 1950 the weekly magazine, The Nation, sent the author to Rome as a special 
correspondent for the Holy Year which allowed considerable first-hand ob 
servation 

F. L. Brisst 

State University of lowa 


“Good,” “Right,” and “Ought” 


THE LANGUAGE OF Mora ts, by R. M. Hare. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1952. 202 Pp. $2. 


4 ps OLD hermit of Prague, who never saw pen and ink, very wittily remarked 


to a niece of King Gorboduc, “That, that is, is: for what ts that but that? and 
is but is?’ It is to be regretted that there doesn’t seem to be a good supply of 
such hermits in the philosophical schools of Oxford, for Hare's important little 
book would greatly have benefited from a little wit. As it is, its dullness follows 
an exponential curve, and this makes for rather heavy going in a sea of examples 
as dreary as they are deadening. But when this has been said it also, in justice, 
requires to be said that Hare has made a most valuable contribution to the 


analysis of the language of morals. 
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His book is not one that can be read lightly; to benefit from it at all it will 
require the application of the seat of the pants to the seat of the chair for 
considerable periods of time. The linguistic revolution in modern philosophy 
has deeply affected ethical theory, for the treatment of ethical as of all philo- 
sophical problems by reference to the analysis of language and linguistic usage 
has demonstrated its usefulness by the solutions it has provided and the new 
insights it has afforded. Hare has obviously been greatly influenced by the 
linguistic movement in philosophy. As an introduction to ethics the book does 
not follow orthodox lines, but rather plunges immediately into the business of 
coming to grips with the fundamental problems of the subject, and this consists 
in a microscopic analysis of the uses of such terms as “good,” “right,” and 
“ought.” For myself I much prefer A. Campbell Garnett’s recent analysis of 
these terms contained in his excellent book The Moral Nature of Man (New 
York: Donald Press, 1952), but Hare's treatment is more formal if less endowed 
with humanitas. 

Possibly the best thing in the book is Hare's attack on Naturalism. It is the 
most effective I have seen. I think it can be answered, but I should like to see 
another philosopher attempt the answer. I am not sure that he could make it. 
I suspect it would take a good social biologist to do the job. Meanwhile, one 
can recommend Hare’s book as an unusually useful whetstone upon which the 
student of ethics may sharpen his wits. 


ASHLEY MONTAGU 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. ]. 





% CORRESPONDENCE + 


General Semantics and Religion 


ge I am working on a doctoral thesis in the graduate school of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. My field is “practical studies” and includes 
psychology along with clinical training. Along the way, I have had a growing 
interest in the general semantics approach. My thesis reflects that interest; the 
subject: “The Implications of General Semantics for Homiletics.”” 

In reading Korzybski’s Science and Sanity, some of Chisholm’s writings, and 
others, I have been impressed by the harsh evaluations of ministers. (Note 
Science and Sanity, p. 40.) Now, I am assuming that these are not judgments 
pronounced upon a “‘class’”’ or a preacher-stereotype. It is on this assumption that 
I am seeking the assistance of other readers of ETC. who may be interested in 
how general semantics can be applied in religion and in the practical problems 
confronting ministers. I should be glad to have guidance to material relevant to 
my work from any who may have had experience along these lines. 


J. DAN WILLIAMS 
Little Flock Baptist Church, Shepherd st ille, Kentucky 


Also in Rural Churches 


S** It might interest you (or someone) to hear something about how I am 
using some of the prin iples of general semantics in my work with churches. 
Besides finding the methodology of general semantics helpful in seeing new 
lessons and making new applications in the fields of religion and life, I am 
working with three churches in which I teach Bible classes with particular em- 
phasis on the principles of general semantics which seem to be most in evidence 
in each lesson. I do not believe one evening passes without having the principle 
of ‘dating’ and “indexing” strongly in evidence, with ‘‘non-elementalism,” 
‘non-allness,”” and other principles also regularly being used. 

It is an index to one of the effects of the use of general semantics to note 
that my Sunday evening audience is almost as large as that of Sunday morning, 
and at both times they number more than the church membership. The evening 
classes are question-and-answer periods (as distinguished from the preaching 
periods on Sunday), after which the audience will not go home after Bible study 
as they always have before, but crowd around for more information. I am using 
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this situation as a sort of background preparation for establishing men’s training 
classes in which it is my purpose to integrate the teachings of the Bible, Public 
Speaking (with emphasis on Homiletics), and general semantics. In addition to 
the eleven official church meetings (preaching, teaching classes, etc.) each week, 
the other official ministerial duties—weddings, funerals—make the methodology 
of general semantics a ‘‘must”’ for sanity and survival. 

The churches where I am concentrating my efforts are at Baxter, Double 
Springs, and Silver Point. If you have a map that is large enough, you can find 
them close to highway 70N about 70 miles from Nashville. They are all Churches 
of Christ. They are what might aptly be called “rural churches.” Baxter has a 
population of 1100; attendance at the building where I preach is about 260 
on Sunday mornings, up to 200 on Sunday nights. Silver Point and Double 
Springs are much smaller—I go only on Thursday and Friday evenings. The 
attendance at these classes is about 30 in each place. 

My first acquaintance with general semantics came in the fall of 1949 when 
I was at Northwestern University doing graduate work. I enrolled in Dr. 
Irving Lee's freshman course, then I took all the other courses I could get at 
Northwestern on general semantics, and have read all the literature of the subject 
I could get hold of since that time. 

Offhand, one of the worst faults I find with general semantics (and this is 
not a fault of general semantics, but of some who think they practice it) is that 
there seems to be too widespread a tendency (which Dr. Lee, at least, is trying 
to check) to substitute Korzybski for “G-O-D.” 

T. PiERCE BROWN 
Box 2, Baxter, Tennessee 


How Big Is Big? 


S** Anatol Rapoport, in his recent book Science and The Goals of Man, is 
guilty of a slight inaccuracy. In discussing the finite probabilities of seem- 
ingly impossibie events, he says: ‘You may give any odds on a bet that it [a 
ball, when released} will fall, yet there is a chance that it will not, a chance so 
remote that its value if written out as a decimal would take enough paper to 
fili a universe because of the zeros following the decimal’’ (p. 210). 


Let us compute this number. By a very conservative estimate, the radius of 
the universe is two million light years, giving a volume for the universe of 
1019 cubic light years. If one thousand zeros may be written on one side of a 
sheet of paper, the number of zeros in Rapoport’s statement is 7 1075. This 
is equivalent to saying that the probability of the ball’s not falling when re- 
leased is 1/1010". This is a number so small (a chance so remote) that it defies 
comparison with anything in human experience. In his desire to make vivid 
the remoteness of this possibility, Mr. Rapoport defeats his own purpose. A 
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universe’ of anything (zeros, apples, space) is usually taken as a synonym 
for infinity. Thus the finiteness of the possibility is obscured. Incidentally, the 
event described is far more likely to occur than he states. Perrin ' has calculated 
that the probability of a brick’s jumping four stories into the air, due to in- 
ternal molecular action alone, is 1/10! ° or 1/10%°". All jumps of 
less than four stories are considered as failures in this computation. It is obvious 
that the phenomenon of the non-falling ball would happen far more frequently. 
The difference between these two probabilities may be illustrated by comparing 
the respective amounts of paper needed to write down the zeros. Rapoport’s 
number fills a universe; Perrin's number would barely fill a good-sized room. 
The denary notation minimizes the difference between the two numbers. How 
ever, Rapoport’s number is so much greater than Perrin’s that it is insensitive 


1gto" 1910*!! 


6 


to division by the latter number, i.e., 10! 

There is a tendency, even among mathematicians, to be over-generous with large 
numbers. Kasner,? referring to a similar event, says merely that the probability 
of its occurrence lies between 1 /googol (1/1( ) and 1/googolplex (1/10!°™), 
an estimate which spans both Perrin’s and Rapoport’s numbers, enormous as 
the difference between them is. It does not seem unreasonable to require the 
same semantic rigor in the use of numbers as Rapoport so eloquently calls for 


in the use of language. 


Louis T. MIL 
Montana State College 


Bozeman, Montana 


Reply by Rapoport 


_ If Perrin’s computation is correct, then I have grossly exaggerated the 


unlikelihood that a ball will fail to fall when released. My error points up 
the difficulty of forming any sort of intuitive conception of such tremendous! 
large or vanishingly small quantities 

Suppose instead of counting the number of zeros required to express the 
chance that the ball will not drop, we count instead the actual number of times 
it can be expected to drop before the rare failure occurs. This, according to 
Perrin, is a number like 101°”, that is, a “1” followed by ten billion zeros. 
Suppose, then, that instead of trying to pack the universe with the zeros needed 
to express this number, we tried to pack it with that number of actual “things.” 
Let us choose the smallest ‘things’ conceivable, say atoms, since the smaller 

"Paul Karlson, Du und die Natur (Berlin: Ullsteir i), p. 49 


Edward Kasner and James Newman, Mathematics and the Imagination (New York 
yn and Schuster, 1940), pp. 24-25 
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particles, such as protons or electrons, can hardly be called ‘things.’ And let 
us pack the atoms tight, like shoe boxes on the shelves of a shoe store. How 
many atoms will it take? 

The diameter of an atom is something like 1/108 centimeters; therefore its 
volume is something like 1/1024 cubic centimeters. The volume of the universe, 
on the other hand is, according to Mr. Milic’s estimation, 10'® cubic light years. 
Now a light year is 10'§ centimeters, and a cubic light year is, therefore, 10°4 
cubic centimeters. This gives the universe 1073 cubic centimeters. 

Now if we had an atom for every time the ball dropped, we would have 
1010 — 1010,000,000,000 atoms. On the other hand to pack the entire universe 
with atoms would only take 1073 x 1024 = 1097 atoms. How many times 
could we pack the universe with our 101° atoms? The answer can be obtained 
by dividing this number by 1097, which is still 101°! In other words, we 
would make no appreciable dent in our supply of atoms even if we packed 
the universe with them, nor if we packed the universe a million times with 
them (which would take 10103 atoms), nor if we packed the universe a billion 
billion-billion-billion-billion times with them (which would take 10142 atoms). 

It seems that the big triple-storied numbers are ‘insensitive’ to division 
even by huge numbers. This seems incredible. After all, a millionth part of a 
number is still a million times smaller. How, then, does it seem “the same’’? 
The answer to the paradox is in the fact that we are talking not about numbers 
but about their symbols (that is, about mofation). It is the notation of the 
triple-storied big numbers which is insensitive to division (and multiplication, 
for that matter). The number 101” is a number with ten billion digits. Divid- 
ing it by a million amounts to moving the decimal six places to the left. What 
are six places compared to 10 billion places? Dividing such a number by a 
billion-billion-billion-billion-billion means moving the decimal 45 places to 
the left. Still no great loss compared with 10 billion places. Division, therefore, 
leaves such numbers un-fazed, and so does multiplication by a similar argument. 

This brings me to Mr. Milic’s comment to the effect that 1010 (my estimate 
of the number of times the ball will drop for every time it doesn’t) divided by 
1010” (Perrin’s estimate) still gives 101°". Mr. Milic could have made an even 
more spectacular statement, namely, that 101° divided by 1010 still gives 
1010"!!! For we have 

1010" ie 1010% — 109(10% —10) — 199 x 10% 
In his computations Mr. Milic approximates 7 & 1075 by 1076- Certainly, then, 
we can write 1076 for 9 & 1075, 

Yes, I have exaggerated the unlikelihood of a miracle. But it is still un- 
believably unlikely, and I do not advise anyone to wait for it to happen. The 
miracle of typing out the complete works of Shakespeare on a typewriter by 
pounding the keys at random is far more likely. The collected works of Shake- 
speare contain about a million and a half words, or about ten million typewriter 
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symbols. Suppose we have at our disposal 100 symbols (we have less, but I am 
willing to throw in italics for stage directions). Then, if striking each key is 
equally likely, striking the 10 million (107) keys in correct order could be 
expected to occur once in 100!% — 102 X10 times. This number is much less 
than 101%, which means that if a typewriter were pounded at random 10! 
times, the complete works of Shakespeare would appear not once but millions 
of times. Now to get 101°” from 101, the latter number has to be multiplied 
by nearly 1010” itself. Therefore, if someone pounded a typewriter as many 
times as a ball had to be thrown before a failure occurred, not only the com- 
plete works of Shakespeare but all the other complete works ever written ov 
ever to be written would appear in the process! 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


Attention: Maloney and Deighton 


S** Though I enjoyed most of the Winter 1953 issue there were a couple of, 
to me, astonishing bloopers for a semantic publication 

(1) In Martin Maloney’s otherwise expert and instructive piece of “Life 
in a Stereotype Factory,” the good effect is at least partially offset by his own 
use of a really corny cliché caricature of an editor. I don’t believe his case 
history as presented, and I particularly disbelieve the dialog he has given his 
writer and editor. I've worked both sides of the editorial desk, and the presenta- 
tion of a cardboard figure such as Maloney’s hypothetical Friday Night Review 
editor louses up a potentially important piece on the dangers of cliché writing. 
loo bad. 

(2) Worse was Lee Deighton’s discussion of the teaching of English, 
which seemed always to skirt the real problem, for my money, which is not one 
of method, but of the teacher's attitude. A teacher under the present pedagogi- 
cal set-up can (and some do) give students an intelligent understanding of 
communications problems, yea even with such scorned gimmicks as sentence 
diagramming. And some of the clucks I've seen with teaching certificates could 
louse up any method of grammatical explanation. 

What really made my hair rise, however, was the jolly statement on page 
106: A knowledge of what language does to people and of how language does 
it will protect anyone from the evil designs of tyrants or rogues. 

Now really! This is the kind of blind, blank, unrestricted statement that 
makes semantics a sitting bird for many of its opponents. I don’t think ETC. 
should be a party to letting this kind of statement roll along without questioning. 


AL HINE 
New Milford, Connecticut 
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DATES AND INDEXES 


egecesesegecesseqecesesesed 


DARWIN, writing in 1862 to a young colleague, made some comments useful to con- 
tributors to ETC.; “I have read your paper with much interest. You ask for remarks on 
the matter, which is alone really important. Shall you think me impertinent (I am sure 
I do not mean to be so) if I hazard a remark on the style, which is of more importance 
than some think? In my opinion (whether or not worth much), your paper would have 
been much better if written more simply and less elaborated—more like your letters. It is 
a golden rule always to use, if possible, a short old Saxon word. Such a sentence as ‘So 
purely dependent is the incipient plant on the specific morphological tendency’ does not 
sound to my ears like good mother-English—it wants translating. Here and there you 
might, I think, have condensed some sentences. I go on the plan of thinking every singl« 
word which can be omitted without actual loss of sense as a decided gain. Now perh 
you will think me a meddling intruder; anyhow, it is the advice of an old hackneyed wri 
who sincerely wishes you well.”” Karl P. Schmidt, chief curator of zoology, calls attention 
to this passage in the Chicago Natural History Museum Bulletin. 

Hard as it may be for some of our readers to believe, our editorial position in matte 
of prose style is not unlike that of Darwin. Many papers submitted to ETC. undergo many 
revisions, involving many transmittals back and forth to the author, before they appear in 
print. Usually, our authors are eager and co-operative about revising in the interests of 
greater Clarity, but once in a while an author loses patience with our demands and wit! 


draws his paper. How much our readers have lost through these withdrawals it is impossib| 


to estimate. They have lost, we are sure, some substance; but they have also escaped t 
necessity of plowing through some pretty heavy prose. 

We quote Darwin (with thanks to Dr. Schmidt) to say to our readers again that 
as regards readability, we do the best we can with the materials we get. ETC. does not 
aspire to be a “popular” journal; its purposes are scholarly. But few scholars are trained 
in interdisciplinary communication—and general semantics is an interdisciplinary di 
cipline. We are of the conviction that if a scholar in one field writes in a way that a 
scholar in an entirely different field can understand, the thoughtful layman can also under 
stand. From the enthusiastic support ETC, receives, often from unexpected quarters (such 
as readers in naval ship libraries), we know that we are achieving at least in part the 
interdisciplinary communication to which we aspire, But we are also conscious that ther: 
is still a long way to go—and we implore our contributors to help us by writing less for 
the colleagues in their own professions, and more for their colleagues in other fields of 
endeavor. 


SIX TWO-HOUR SESSIONS on music as a non-discursive language, at which Dr. Anatol 
Rapoport will both perform on the piano and lecture, will be offered by the Chicago 
Chapter of ISGS starting on Saturday, June 20, and continuing thereafter monthly on dates 
to be announced. These lecture-recitals will be held at Lyon and Healy Recital Hall 
Chicago. Dr. Rapoport announces his plan as “‘an attempt to present an analysis of different 
musical idioms as instances of nonverbal communication, which are strongly correlated to 
the prevailing semantic habits of the cultures in which they arise.” The topics to be 


covered are: I. THE LANGUAGE OF COUNTERPOINT (Bach); II, THE LANGUAGE OF 
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— 
[THEMATIC DEVELOPMENT (Beethoven); II]. THE ROMANTIC Moop Picture (Chopin) ; 
IV. THE LeEIrmMoTir TECHNIQUE (Liszt); V. THE IMPRESSIONISTIC OpyecT PicrurRt 
(Moussorgsky, Debussy) ; VI. ABSTRACTION IN Music (Beethoven, Brahms, Bach). 


ON AN OUTDOORS announcement board outside St. Paul's Universalist Church (Rev 
Howard Gilman, minister), at the corner of S. Mary and Albany Sts., Little Falls, N. Y 
appeared in April the following text: “GOD MAY FORGIVE YOUR SINS BUT YOUR 
NERVOUS SYSTEM WON'T.” It was recognized as a quotation from Korzybski's Scien: 
and Sanity and reported to this department by an alert new mber of ISGS, Mr. Norb: 
Jann, of Utica, N. Y., who is an engineer on the New Y 


THOSE WHO HEARD Professor Herbert Thelen’s lect efore the Chicago Chapt 
on March 27 entitled ‘Shall We Sit Idly By?" and th who read Stuart (¢ 
in the May 1953 Reader's Digest, “We Can Do Something About It!” will | 


be intere 


S art 


to know of the Chicago Workshop of Community H n Relations, t 
University of Chicago from July 27 to August 14. Detail the Work 
in the extended announcement on the back covers of thi 


o be 


THE TWO LETTERS on general semantics and 
spondence section in this issue look like a remarkable 
in response to an interesting question just in time t 
answer came in months ago, the question only weeks 
occasion to invite further communications on thi 
have reflected upon the importance of semantics and 


and in their thinking. 


UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP of the Ce x the Stu ~f Liberal 
agency of the Fund for Adult Education, two-day seminars for evening-colleg 
natural sciences, social sciences, humanities, a NICs were 
the month of May at the Windermere Hotel i 10, / ich of tl 
) evening school teachers from various cities he Canada met to 
mon problems in the presentation of their subj matter to adult students 
of semantics, English composition, and speech 1 n t mmunication Arts 


under the direction of S. I. Hayakawa. The hun ties seminar was directed by Profe 


DY 


Sidney Hook of New York Universit hat « he natur: iences by Profe 


Heil of Brooklyn College; that on the s 
Hill of the Center for Liberal Education 


COLLECTORS of back issues of ET« illing Certain iss 
in print—for example, Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3, and 4; « | and especial 


No. 1. Are there any readers who have p ? OL | t Societ 


ty 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY for Significs. will hold ninth 
August 10 to 16, and will be devoted to 


conference from 
and Signific A pects ol 
Modern Theories of Communication.” The 1 ngs will be held in the buildin the 


International School for Philosophy at Amersfoort etherlands). Readers of ETC. who 


plan to be in Europe in August may well find it worth their while to visit the Conferenc 
Papers are given in English, French, and German tol R port's paper “What is 
Information?” will be read at the Conference by rge Karrem of the Committee 
on Mathematical Biology, University of 


own work on mathematical theories of the 





ETC.:; A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMANTICS VOL, X, NO. 3 
“HOW MUCH SEMANTICS can we teach our children?’ was the topic of an unusually 
interesting panel discussion held by the New York Society for General Semantics on 
May 13 at the New York Academy of Sciences. Taking part were Lou LaBrant of New 
York University; A. Burnett Langdale of the Bureau of Curriculum Research, Board of 
Education; and Charles Calitri, author of Rickey. In this connection, the attention of our 
réaders (and the members of the New York panel) is called to a new book by Catherine 
Minteer, teacher in the Chicago Public Schools, Words and What They Do to Us, a pro-. 
gram of study in general semantics for the 7th and 8th grades, which, after successful 


classroom use in mimeographed form, was published this spring. It is the current selection 
of the Semantics Book Club. 


THE WORD “SEMANTICS” was defined as late as 1947 in American College Dictionary 
as “that branch of logic which studies the relations between signs and what they denote 
or signify,” which is pretty much the definition standard among logicians. That the point 
of view. of general semanticists has been influential is indicated by more recent dictionary 
definitions. Here, for example, is the definition in Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 
1949 edition: ‘That science dealing with the relations between symbols (signs) and what 
they refer to and with human behavior in reaction to symbols, including unconscious 
attitudes, influences of social institutions, and epistemological and linguistic assumptions, 
and having as an objective the systematization of the language of science and the unifica- 
tion of knowledge.” The Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dictionary of 1951 
says: “the scientific study of the relations between symbols and signs and what they denote, 
including the emotional and unconscious reactions of individuals to particular symbols.” 
Webster's New World Dictionary of 1953 gives the definition: ‘The scientific study of 
the relations between signs, or symbols, and what they mean, or denote, and of behavior 
in its psychological and sociological aspects as it is influenced by words.” The word has 
come a long way since Bréal. 


FROM PALO ALTO comes news of the death in March of Herbert J. Cornish, realtor, 
city planning commissioner, and former city councilman. Quite extensional and fact 
minded in his interests, he devoted himself energetically to the practical problems of the 
community he lived in—such as combating over-congestion and the blighting of areas. 
The off-street parking lot for downtown Palo Alto on which he was working at the time 
of his unexpected death (he was 52) appears well on its way to being fulfilled, not only 
because of its merits as a plan, but also because of his skill in encountering and conquering 
opposition by the analytic presentation of facts. He found general semantics a congenial 
discipline; he took seminars with Dr. William Pemberton and Dr. Francis Chisholm; he 
was well known at general semantics meetings in the Bay Area. That his semantic orienta- 
tion was apparent in his daily work is indicated by a comment made by a staff member 
of the Palo Alto Times who had had many opportunities to observe Mr. Cornish at work: 
“Herb Cornish was . . . a keenly analytical realist, who disliked pretense and loose think- 
ing. That rather disturbing propensity of his for questioning broad statements and claims 
was manifest in both private conversation and at public meetings.” 


U. §. DISTRICT JUDGE Oliver J. Carter, in an opinion (Acme Breweries v. Brannon, 
109 F. Supp. 116, 117-118 [N.D. Calif. 1952]), writes: “As has often been pointed out 
by Judge Frank of the Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit, to insist that there is but 
a single interpretation for a given word or a given phrase, regardless of context, is to fall 
into the familiar one-word-one-meaning (or ‘pigs is pigs’) fallacy. And as Professor 
Corbin has said, “Words have no meaning; it is users of words who give them meaning.’ ”’ 
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{Continued from outside 


WHAT IS THE WORKSHOP FOR? 


It is a venture in cooperative self-training for 


learning and practicing skills of participation in groups 


planning, ‘staging,’ evaluating, community meetings 
learning to diagnose problems within the community 
learning ways to ‘get action” on community problems 
produc ing training mater als our organizations need 
understanding intergroup relations in Chicago 

learning useful ways to train staff and volunteers 
forming supportive year-round relationships among the 


organizations represented 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE WORKSHOP 
WHEN? Monday, July 27th Friday, August 14, 1953 


Monday, through Friday, for three weeks 
WHERE? Blaine Hall, University of Chicago 
1362 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
APPLICATION? Clip and mail coupon on this page 
TUITION? Sixty dollars. ($100 for, University Credit) 
CREDIT? One Hundred dollars following acceptance by Ad- 
missions Office. (1 credit 3.3 semester-hours ) 
SCHOLARSHIPS? Possibly, for people working with neighborhood 
action groups 


LIVING? Each person will arrange this for himself 


—————-—-—=— APPLICATION COUPON 


To: Mrs. ELEANOR DUNGAN 
CHICAGO COMMISSION From 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS Name 
54 West HUBBARD STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Address 
(WHITEHALL 4-4483) 


Please enroll me now for the Workshop 


Please send me further information about the Workshop 














Chicago Workshop on Community 
Human Relations 


Group Sharing and Study Leading to 


Community Betterment 


offered by 


The University of Chicago, Department of Education 


Human Dynamics Laboratory 


and 


The Chicago Commission on Human Relations 
in collaboration with 


The National Training Laboratory 


in Group Dev elopment 








This three-week training institute is offered to satisly a need basic to 


our democratic way of life: To bring together the findings of social 


science and the experience of community agencies to prevent neigh- 
borhood deterioration and to improve our of life in the urban 
community. What can individuals and organizations do to improve 
their effectiveness in working toward this end? Every part of the 
curriculum and planning for subsequent action is being screened and 
directed toward this one objective 


SEE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 








HERBERT THELEN, Director 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


July 27 - August 14, 1953 














